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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

JUICE  for  Cut  Strins  Beans 
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#  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


ideal  Yiner 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

Dhi/UljideA, . . 


IJAMACHEK  V  iner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
"  "  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
Forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Vtners^  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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’Months  on  the  Shelf— what  is  the 


of  your 
canned  foods 


EREIOSE 

[PURE  DEXTROSE  SUGAR] 


#  Conners  who  pock  their  food 
products  with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  hove  demonstrated 
that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor, 
color  and  texture,  have  completely  withstood  the 
"test  of  time”.  Dextrose  is  a  distinct  reducing  agent. 
Since  deterioration  of  canned  foods  is  chiefly  due 
to  oxidation,  it  is  evident  that  Dextrose  increases 
shelf  life. 

Furthermore,  Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  its  sweetening  action  is  faster,  and  Dex¬ 
trose,  a  pure  refined  sugar,  does  not  cloy  the  taste. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of  Dextrose. 
Expert  technical  advice  will  be  provided  without  cost 
or  obligation — and  free  samples  of  Dextrose  will  be 
supplied  for  experimentation. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  PLEASE  WRITE 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY,  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITORIALS 


PROFITEERING? — That  charge  cannot  justifiably 
be  brought  against  the  producers  of  canned  foods, 
in  any  line.  For  more  than  two  years  the  entire 
canned  foods  list  has  shown  prices  too  close  to  costs, 
when,  in  fact  they  were  not  below  cost.  The  record  of 
canners  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  failure  during  these 
two  years  is  a  sickening  one.  All  the  food  world  has 
long  known  this,  and  more  than  that:  prices  on  all 
canned  foods  were  bound  to  advance,  materially, 
whether  there  had  occured  a  war  or  not.  They  had 
been  too  long  too  low  in  price;  too  many  canners  had 
given  up  the  business  in  disgust;  all  who  remained 
cut  their  1939  acreages  of  canning  crops  heavily, 
Dame  Nature  has  taken  a  hand  in  crop  yields,  the 
heavy  surpluses — and  which  were  used  as  a  club  over 
canners  to  beat  prices  down  further — have  passed 
out,  and  we  face  now  a  good  market,  with  returning 
prices  without  any  recourse  to  war. 

We  have  said  that  canned  foods  prices  must  advance 
25  per  cent  over  their  former  levels,  before  any  charge 
of  profiteering  can  be  made  against  the  canners,  even 
if  then.  For  remember  each  succeeding  year  of  the 
past  five  has  seen  the  cost  of  canning  increased  over 
the  preceding  year,  what  with  shorter  hours  at 
higher  wages,  more  and  higher  taxes,  and  a  steady 
demand  for  better  quality  in  the  cans.  And  the  buyers 
have  ignored  all  this  in  their  battle  to  sell  lower  than 
competitors,  without  any  regard  for  the  producing  end 
of  their  business.  For  the  canners  are  the  producing 
end  of  the  most  profitable  item  of  their  business.  And 
if  you  think  it  out  of  order  to  remind  wholesalers  and 
retailers  that  they  should  take  care  of  this  important 
end ;  or  that  an  appeal  to  reason  in  the  matter  of  mer¬ 
chandising  is  all  out  of  place,  let  both  of  these  interests 
watch  canned  foods  during  the  next  two  years ;  and  if 
thf  war  goes  into  three  years  or  more,  as  it  very  pos¬ 
sibly  or  even  likely  may,  this  warning  will  be  unneeded. 
Ai  d  we  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  expect  to 
see  another  heavy  drive  to  increase  canning  plants,  and 
to  *nlarge  capacities  of  present  ones,  such  as  we  had 
duiing  the  World  War.  Machinery-supply  men  will 
an- wer  the  calls  for  more  and  more  equipment,  and  the 
bui  ding  of  new  canneries;  old  plants  will  be  revamped 
wi  h  modern,  up-to-date  equipment,  and  production 
wi.  be  on  a  highly  increased  basis  compared  with 
tov  i  v’s.  And  still  they  will  be  behind  the  world’s  need 
fo!  this  only  safe  form  of  food,  under  war  and  insur¬ 
rection  conditions. 

'  s  usual  the  majority  will  hesitate  and  wait,  un¬ 
de:  iJed  what  to  do,  until  the  great  surge  sets  in,  when 
pr  .  es  will  be  double  and  triple  what  they  were  had 


these  slow  thinkers  been  able  to  see  ahead,  and  had 
they  started  in  time.  Even  today,  with  canned  foods 
prices  feverishly  advancing,  though  in  small  upward 
amounts,  the  average  supply  man  will  tell  you  that 
business  is  rotten,  and  going  to  the  dogs! 

If  steep  advances  in  prices  will  serve  to  hold  the 
bulk  of  present  stocks  of  canned  foods,  for  methodical 
disposal  over  the  months  to  come,  they  will  prove 
a  blessing.  The  man  who  will  “kick  himself  hardest” 
will  be  the  canner  who  sells  out  his  holdings  now,  at 
going  prices.  Soon  he  will  be  almost  as  disconsolate 
as  the  canner  who  slushed  out  those  splendid  qualities, 
and  quantities  produced  in  the  1938  packs,  at  below 
cost  prices.  The  new  theory  that  each  year’s  packs 
should  be  cleaned  out  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
canning  season,  is  contradictory  of  the  very  life  of 
canning;  and  is  childish  reasoning  in  face  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  seldom  do  two  good  producing  years 
follow  each  other.  Worshippers  of  the  golden  calf — 
chasers  after  the  dollar — will  object  to  that,  and 
retort  that  such  selling  is  only  good  merchandising. 
Yes?  Well,  what  becomes  of  the  claims  re  canning: 
“preserving  Nature’s  bounty  for  times  of  want”,  etc., 
or  what  would  become  of  the  wine  industry  if  it  sold 
on  such  a  basis,  and  had  no  years  of  notable  Vintage? 
Verrily  we  need  another  Joseph  to  help  our  modern 
Pharoahs  to  look  ahead  even  a  little.  If  ever  we 
follow  such  false  advise,  and  get  our  food  supplies  onto 
a  seasonal  or  yearly  basis,  it  will  be  a  terribly  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  for  the  world;  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
idea  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  preservation  of  foods 
by  canning. 

For  the  supply  men,  as  well  as  for  the  canners,  a 
new  day  dawns,  in  fact  is  here.  But  only  the  man 
who  is  awake  and  can  look  ahead  will  profit  by  this 
sudden  change  in  conditions;  the  laggards  will  trail 
along  behind,  cursing  their  luck. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  profiteers  will  be 
nipped,  and  held  down.  The  action  of  sugar  in  the 
World  War  remains  a  stench  in  the  nostrils.  Just  as 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  the  raise  then  from  31/?^ 
per  pound  to  26c  per  pound,  in  carlots,  as  canners 
were  forced  to  pay,  there  is  even  less  reason  now. 
And  yet  the  boom  boys  are  at  work.  There  is  plenty 
of  sugar,  and  the  removal  of  the  quotas  will  attend 
to  spiking  the  game  this  time.  In  fact  it  is  going  to 
be  hard  to  run  another  squeeze  such  as  they  ran  in 
1914-18 ;  the  lessons  of  the  World  War  are  too  fresh  in 
all  memories ;  but  we  can  be  thankful  that  meanwhile 
the  most  important  food  item  of  them  all,  canned  foods, 
need  not  resort  to  profiteering. 
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What  should  you  do?  Have  all  your  goods  officially 
graded,  so  that  you  will  know  exactly  the  qualities  you 
have;  figure  your  costs  carefully  on  each  lot;  put  a 
fair  profit-showing  price  on  each,  and  don’t  let  anyone 
budge  you  below  that  price.  But,  when  an  offer  comes 
at  your  price,  let  the  goods  go,  provided  the  buyer  is  a 
reputable  one,  and  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  you  make  sure  of  this.  Don’t  try  to  hold  for  the 
last  penny ;  give  the  other  fellow  a  show  for  his  penny. 
You  remember  the  Wall  Street  adage:  “Both  bulls  and 
bears  sometimes  make  money ;  but  hogs  and  damphools 
never.” 

HAND-TO-MOUTH  BUYING  ENDS— If  the  war 
has  done  nothing  else  than  clear  up  a  false  position, 
it  will  at  least  be  of  some  benifit  to  general  marketing. 
The  pseudo-economists  who  urged  wholesalers  to  turn 
their  profits  more  often — from  twice  a  year  to  12 
times,  and  then  to  52  times — and  thereby  introduced 
the  hand-to-mouth  system  of  buying — disrupted  all 
sane  business  methods,  and  played  heavily  into  the 
hands  of  the  chain  store  buyers,  whose  habit  had  been, 
and  is  today,  to  wait  until  the  seller  is  hung  up  by  the 
thumbs  by  the  banks  or  other  creditors,  and  then  to 
step  in,  wearing  the  smug  smile  of  philanthropy, 
offering  cash  at  5c  to  10c  per  doz.,  less  than  cost!  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  “wholesaler”, 
who  on  that  theory  could  buy  only  in  retail  lots,  or  as 
the  orders  were  in  hand.  And  it  brought  about  the  sell¬ 
ing  by  manufacturers  direct  to  retailers,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  disruption  of  good  trading  customs.  Hand- 
to-mouth  buying  can  easily  be  demonstrated  as  one 
of  the  worst  products  of  the  new  crop  of  self  consti¬ 
tuted  economists,  and  if  the  war  has  put  it  out  of 
existence,  as  it  would  seem,  all  may  rejoice.  For  it  not 
only  demoralized  trading  conditions,  but  it  made  liars 
and  deceivers  of  men  who  had  always  been  fine,  straight 
and  true,  and  gave  access  to  a  group  of  traders  who  are 
a  disgrace  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

We  have  long  contended,  and  been  as  heartily  con¬ 
tradicted,  that  stocks  of  canned  foods  in  wholesaler 
and  jobber  hands  were  practically  nil,  and  that  if  ever 
there  came  a  time  when  real  demand  set  in,  there  would 
be  a  scramble  to  cover.  The  quarterly  reports  of 
canned  foods  stocks,  held  by  distributors  (as  well  as 
by  canners),  seemed  to  show  that  we  were  all  wrong, 
but  we  could  never  quite  swallow  the  terrible  sameness 
of  the  distributor  figures,  one  quarter  after  another 
and  one  year  after  another;  it  presented  the  most 
uniform  stock  holding  record  ever  known,  varying 
only  by  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  the  figures,  in  each 
recurring  issue.  For  an  industry  that  was  buying 
hand-to-mouth  it  looked  strange  to  anyone  who 
thought.  Now,  apparently  the  truth  is  out. 

All  manner  of  distributors  have  been  beseiging  all 
manner  of  grocery  supply  sources  or  manufacturers — 
and  not  merely  canners — with  orders  from  5  to  30 
times  their  normal  buyings  of  the  past  three  years, 
and  freely  admit  that  they  had  allowed  their  stocks  to 
dwindle  down  to  zero,  as  an  excuse  for  the  larger 
demands.  We  warned  you  that  it  would  take  half  of 
this  season’s  normal  pack  to  give  just  a  working  supply 
to  all  these  empty  floors,  and  there  are  those  who 
scoffed  at  us.  Now  you  can  see  the  fact — for  fact  it 


is — working  out,  and  you  ought  to  be  governed  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  all  need  stocks,  and  what  are  you  going 
to  charge  them?  We  are  adverse  to  profiteering;  but 
after  the  years  of  torture  hand-to-mouth  buying  has 
put  upon  canners  no  one  can  blame  them  if  they 
retaliate.  Be  on  your  guard.  Charge  ’em  retail  prices 
for  retail  orders  and  wholesale  prices  only  on  carload 
lots. 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  LICENSES  LUXURY 
FOOD  IMPORTS 

AN  order  prohibiting  imports  into  the  United  King- 
AA  dom  of  certain  goods,  except  under  license,  has 
/  \  been  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 

according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela¬ 
tions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  object  of 
the  order  is  to  limit  imports  of  luxuries  and  of  goods  of 
which  there  are  sufficient  home  supplies  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  exchange  for  purchase  of  other  products  required 
in  war  time. 

The  only  agricultural  products  thus  far  made  subject 
to  the  licensing  feature  are  certain  luxury  foodstuffs. 
In  the  latter  category  are  included  fresh  fruit  (other 
than  apples,  pears,  bananas,  grapefruit  and  limes), 
honey,  nuts,  canned  vegetables  (other  than  tomatoes), 
fresh  vegetables  (other  than  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
onions),  fruit  juices,  hops  and  licorice.  A  long  list  of 
non-agricultural  products  was  made  subject  to  the 
licensing  requirement. 

It  was  emphasized  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
adoption  of  the  licensing  arrangement  does  not  mean 
that  the  items  listed  cannot  be  imported.  In  granting 
import  licenses  the  foreign  exchange  situation  will  be 
the  dominating  factor.  However,  shipping  space  and 
the  war  requirements  of  other  goods  also  will  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Since  the  objective  is  to  save  exchange  in  order  to 
utilize  dollar  resources  for  the  importation  of  absolute 
necessities,  it  is  believed  that  a  virtual  ban  will  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  all  luxury  and  semi¬ 
luxury  items  which  can  be  supplied  in  adequate  volume 
by  home  resources. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  20,  1939 — Annual  Fall  Meeting,  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  9-11,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  1,  1939— Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER  1-2  1939 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
NOVEMBER  13-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — 25th  annual  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 
NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Association  of 
New  York  State  Canners.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Consumers  Look  At  Can  Sizes 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


PAGES  six  to  nine,  inclusive,  in  the  Consumer’s 
Guide  for  August  1939,  are  devoted  to  “Calling 
Cans  to  Order”.  Every  canner  ought  to  have  a 
copy  on  his  desk ;  he  should  give  serious  thought  to  the 
matter.  High  spots  in  the  article  will  be  quoted  with 
comment,  as  it  occurs  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 

“A  congressional  committee  since  last  October,  has 
been  peering  into  the  economic  machinery  which  makes 
the  country  go  ’round.  One  day  recently  there  appeared 
before  the  committee  a  new  kind  of  witness.  In  the 
weeks  and  months  of  taking  testimony  no  ‘ultimate 
consumer’  had  before  appeared.  Now  here  were  four 
homemakers  asking  to  be  heard.  All  of  them  women 
who  manage  a  household,  buy  groceries  and  see  that  a 
family  is  fed.  One  of  them  brought  to  the  witness 
stand  18  cans  and  three  bottles  of  Tomato  Juice.  She 
testified  that  all  were  purchased  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  store.  Examination  showed  that  they  included 
eleven  different  brands  and  17  various  sizes.  When 
figured  out  by  statistical  charts,  it  was  found  that 
tomato  juice  sells  in  this  store  at  fifteen  different  prices 
per  ounce. 

“Consumers  who  want  to  buy  the  most  economical 
kind  of  tomato  juice  simply  can’t  unless  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  first  do  an  hour  of  statistical  work.  If  they  pre¬ 
fer  one  brand  to  another,  but  want  to  find  out  what 
they  are  paying  over  the  lowest  price  for  their  prefer¬ 
ence,  they  have  some  more  computations  to  make.  The 
consumer  pointed  out  that  it’s  very  hard  to  talk  as 
confusingly  as  the  picture  really  is  and  then  used  the 
following  chart  to  illustrate  her  point. 

“  ‘Here  are  tomato  juices’  she  said,  ‘the  sizes  of  the 
cans,  the  fluid  volume,  the  price  of  each  container,  in 
ounces  and  the  price  for  each  ten  ounces  of  tomato 
juice’.  ‘Notice,’  she  urged,  ‘that  in  no  two  packages 
do  you  find  the  combination  of  size,  net  weight  and 
price,  identical.  Sizes  vary  by  as  little  as  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  and  net  weight  varies  by  as  little  as  one 
half  ounce.’  Turning  to  the  committee  members  the 
consumer  representative  put  a  question  to  them;  ‘Just 
what  is  the  difference  in  cost  per  ounce  of  10  ounces  at 
2  for  9  cents  and  10 Vi  ounces  at  3  for  25  cents?’  ”  The 
article  continues  with  the  following  indictment  of  the 
canned  foods  business.  “And  that,  the  consumer  rep¬ 
resentative  might  have  said,  is  a  measure  of  canned 
confusion  in  only  one  of  the  different  foods  housewives 
buy.  When  you  multiply  tomato  juice  by  peanut  but¬ 
ter  and  apple  sauce  and  baked  beans  and  peas  and 
canned  corn,  it’s  plain  to  be  seen  that  consumers  must 
eiiher  abandon  care  in  buying  or  go  back  to  school  to 
learn  integral  and  differential  calculus. 


“The  Consumer  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  told  the  committee  exactly  why  it  should  be 
looking  into  cans  sizes.  ...  In  a  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise;  he  said,  ‘The  choices  which  consumers  make  in 
the  spending  of  their  money  provide  the  ultimate  test 
of  competitive  virtue.  Unless  the  consuming  public 
is  in  a  position  to  make  this  final  judgment  of  approval 
or  disapproval  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  business 
enterprise  is  serving  the  public  interest.  Insofar  as 
consumers  may  not  be  able  to  know  where  their  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  the  selection  of  goods  and  services,  they 
cannot  exercise  this  power  to  shape  the  affairs  of 
industry  toward  maximum  satisfaction  of  their  wants.” 

Leaving  the  Temporary  Economic  Committee  we 
look  into  the  offices  of  the  Weight  and  Measures  officials 
who  meet  once  a  year  in  national  conference  to  post 
each  other  on  the  developments  in  their  field.  This 
year  can  sizes  receive  more  attention  than  any  other 
single  question.  Order  out  of  chaos  must  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  these  officials  who  are  charged  with 
protecting  the  public  interest  at  all  times.  Reporting 
on  the  container  problem  the  conference  committee  on 
Standardization  of  Packaged  Goods  first  considered  the 
problem  historically.  Container  problems  are  in  the 
public  eye  today,  the  Committee  explained,  because 
business  methods  and  living  conditions  have  changed 
radically  during  the  past  few  years.  For  generations 
commodities  were  sold  by  standard  weights  and  mea¬ 
sure,  but  modern  merchandising  methods  have  changed 
the  old  grocery  store  from  a  rendezvous  of  bins  and 
boxes  to  a  display  of  packaged  goods.  The  package 
is  the  thing  today.  Packaging  has  enabled  manufac¬ 
turers  to  give  consumers  cleaner  food  and  a  greater 
variety.  But  granting  all  this,  there  are  problems 
arising  today  out  of  the  present-day  use  of  containers. 
The  can  disorder  is  one  of  these,  a  problem  that  con¬ 
founds  not  only  consumers  but  also  Weights  and 
Measures  officials. 

Five  reasons  are  then  given  in  the  article  for  the 
varying  sizes  of  cans.  All  of  them  good  and  valid. 
Then  the  formula  of  the  canners  for  calling  up  order 
out  of  chaos  is  given.  First  of  all  they  point  with 
pride  to  the  work  alreaidy  done  in  the  Division  of  Simli- 
fied  Practices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  At 
all  times  the  canners  seem  to  be  standing  on  the  ground 
that  they  will  voluntarily  adopt  workable  standards  for 
the  simplification  of  can  sizes,  that  in  no  case  must  the 
foisting  on  them  of  a  Federal  regulatory  law  be  thought 
of.  We  are  told  in  detail  of  the  first  steps  taken  in 
1928  to  reduce  the  number  of  can  sizes  to  27.  These 
recommendations  were  finally  adopted  in  ’34  and  it 
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was  proposed  that  the  canners  voluntarily  cut  their 
can  sizes  to  this  number.  Three  years  later  the  can¬ 
ners  tried  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  the  plan  and  further 
recommended  the  number  of  can  sizes  be  cut  to  21. 
This  was  in  1937  but  a  Division  survey  in  the  same 
year  of  the  1937  pack  showed  that  cans  still  were  being 
used  for  the  packaging  of  foods  in  155  different  sizes. 

Various  arguments  are  advanced  as  to  why  canners 
were  so  reluctant  to  adopt  the  officially  promul¬ 
gated  can  sizes,  and  excuses  are  offered  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  approached  from  the  wrong  direction.  Now 
44  can  sizes  have  been  recommended,  reducing  in  this 
set  up,  the  number  of  sizes  for  use  in  canning  tomato 
juice  from  15  sizes  to  10.  It  all  looks  very  good,  a 
lot  may  come  of  the  effort  but  I  am  not  at  all  hopeful. 
Competition,  in  times  of  short  packs,  advancing  prices 
and  what  not,  will  bob  up  with  “short”  filled  cans,  just 
as  they  always  have  done  as  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  voluntarily  accept  or  reject  the  suggestions  of  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practices.  The  housewife  is  the 
court  of  last  resort,  she  is  becoming  better  informed 
at  all  times,  the  canning  industry  had  better  wake  up ! 

The  article  draws  to  a  conclusion  you  will  do  well 
to  memorize  and  adopt  as  a  rule  and  guide  for  your 
future  selection  of  can  sizes.  “Right  now  the  new  vol¬ 
untary  rules  for  can  conduct  are  being  circulated 
among  canners,  distributors  and  consumers  for 
approval.  When  they  are  approved  by  what  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  calls  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  among  these  groups  they  will  be  promulgated. 
Promulgation  will  mean  that  canners  and  packers  have 
a  set  of  standards  to  use  if  they  wish  to.  They  will 
be  under  no  compulsion ;  they  will  be  violating  no  law 
if  they  don’t  choose  to  simplify.  And  there  the  issue 
rests.  Consumers  don’t  have  to  be  told  how  much  wear 
and  tear  on  their  arithmetic  standardization  might 
save.  Nor  do  advocates  from  industry  need  to  have 
pointed  out  to  them  gains  that  might  come  from 
standardized  can  sizes.  They  point  to  the  economies 
which  simplification  would  bring  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dies  and  machines  necessary  in  making  cans ;  to 
the  simplified  inventories  it  would  make  possible;  to 
economies  in  labeling,  packing  and  shipping.  The  issue 
drawn  clearer,  is  whether  or  not  these  changes  shall 
come  about  through  laws  or  voluntary  trade  action. 
The  city  and  state  Weights  and  Measures  officials  at  the 
conference  urge  the  former,  the  industry  urges  its 
voluntary  plan.  Consumers,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
not  yet  had  the  alternatives  placed  before  them  for 
their  choice  between  the  two.” 

The  issue  is  clear  cut,  will  the  industry  adopt  and 
maintain  the  standards  proposed  or  will  it  follow  the 
vagaries  of  competition,  changing  seasons,  increased 
and  lessened  production  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past  by  changing  can  sizes  every  new  moon? 


INCREASE  IN  COAL  TAR  COLORS  CERTIFIED 
FOR  FOOD  COLORING 

During  the  year  July  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939, 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  reports 
an  increase  of  almost  10  per  cent  over  the 
previous  similar  period  in  the  quantity  of  straight 
coal-tar  color  certified  for  use  in  coloring  food.  A  total 
off  227  batches,  or  454,254  pounds,  were  certified. 

Prior  to  May  9,  1939,  the  certification  service  was 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  On  May  5, 
1939,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938,  issued  new  and  more  extensive  regulations 
for  certification  of  colors,  including  a  new  list  of  colors, 
certifiable  for  use  in  coloring  drugs  and  cosmetics,  but 
not  for  use  in  coloring  food. 

For  the  purpose  of  certification,  all  the  listed  dyes 
have  been  assigned  numerical  designations  to  take  the 
place  of  trade  names,  many  of  which  were  found  to 
have  been  used  in  trade  circles  to  describe  more  than 
one  specific  dye.  Certification  under  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  got  under  way  on  May  11,  1939. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  each  of 
the  primary  or  straight  colors  certified  under  the  Act 
of  1906  for  use  in  food,  and  under  the  new  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  for  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics. 


FOOD  COLORS  CERTIFIED 
July  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939 


July  1-May  10  Mayll-June30  Total  lbs. 


Color  Batches  Lbs.  Batches  Lbs.  certified  .o  <<- 

_ o 


Amaranth  (FD&C  Red  No.  2) . 

41 

80,427 

11 

22,329 

102,756 

22.62 

Brilliant  Blue  (FD&C  Blue  No.  1).. 

5 

3,504 

1 

230 

3,734 

0.82 

Erythrosine  (FD&C  Red  No.  3) . 

17 

7,193 

1 

350 

7,543 

1.66 

Fast  Green  FCF  (FD&C  Gr.  No.  3) 

2 

419 

1 

301 

720 

.16 

Guinea  Green  B  (FD&C  Gr.  No.  1) 

1 

383 

.. 

383 

.08 

Indi^otine  (FD&C  Blue  No.  2) . 

1 

507 

1 

489 

996 

.22 

Litrht  Green  SFY  (FD&C  Gr.  No.  2) 
Naththol  Yellow  S 

2 

799 

•• 

799 

.18 

(FD&C  Yellow  No.  1) . 

5 

487 

.. 

487 

.11 

OranKe  I  (FD&C  Oranpre  No.  1).... 

46 

70,487 

7 

10,253 

80,740 

17.77 

Orange  SS  (FD&C  Orange  No.  2).. 

.... 

3 

2,628 

2,628 

..58 

Ponceau  SX  (FD&C  Red  No.  4) . 

7 

15,591 

1 

2,100 

17,691 

3.89 

Ponceau  3R  (FD&C  Red  No.  1) . 

Sunset  Yellow  FCF 

22 

42,088 

3 

6,465 

48,553 

10.69 

(FD&C  Yellow  No.  6) . 

25 

34,600 

4 

5,505 

40,105 

8.83 

Tartrazine  (FD&C  Yellow  No.  5).. 

41 

89,106 

7 

15,521 

104,627 

23.03 

Yellow  AB  (FD&C  Yellow  No.  3).. 

3 

5,274 

1 

2,200 

7,474 

1.6.5 

Yellow  OB  (FD&C  Yellow  No.  4).. 

17 

32,634 

1 

2,384 

35,018 

7.71 

Total  Straight  FD&C  Colors . 

235 

383,499 

42 

70,755 

454,254 

100.00 

Food  color  mixtures,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
straight  colors,  or  one  or  more  straight  colors  with 
non-dye  diluting  material  (such  as  salt,  sugar,  glyc¬ 
erine,  vegetable  oil,  water),  also  showed  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months.  A  total  of  1085 
batches  of  mixtures,  amounting  to  410,009  pounds, 
were  certified.  This  represents  an  increase  of  146 
batches,  or  131,805  pounds. 


Federal  regulation  may  be  closer  than  you  think. 
Why  not  avoid  it  by  giving  up  here  and  there  what 
after  all  may  be  only  a  fancied  and  not  real  advantage 
and  confine  your  can  sizes  to  those  proposed.  The 
chances  are  your  profits,  if  not  your  sales,  will  increase 
as  you  do ! 


During  the  short  initiatory  period  from  May  11  to 
June  30,  1939,  57  batches  of  drug  and  cosmetic  colors 
were  certified,  representing  a  total  of  21,371  pounds. 
This  phase  of  the  certification  work  is  expected  to 
increase  in  the  next  fiscal  year  which  will  end  June 
30,  1940. 
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UNRIPE  CITRUS  CANNOT  BE  SHIPPED 

Effectiveness  of  Florida’s  new  maturity  laws 
in  keeping  unripe  grapefruit  and  oranges  off  the 
market  continues  to  be  demonstrated  again  this 
week,  as  the  new  crop  hangs  on  the  trees  in  contrast 
to  past  years  when  considerable  volume  had  gone 
North  up  to  the  same  date. 

The  new  maturity  law  prohibits  picking  citrus  until 
it  shows  a  natural  break  in  color.  This  is  supplemental 
to  a  more  rigid  chemical  test.  The  color  requirement 
apparently  is  the  big  factor  at  present,  however,  in 
preventing  movement  of  fruit  which  might  otherwise 
qualify. 

A  considerable  volume  of  fruit,  of  questionable  pala- 
tability  even  though  it  passed  the  former  less  stringent 
maturity  tests,  had  moved  to  market  up  to  September 
12  in  past  years.  Records  of  the  state  inspection 
bureau  showed  that  173,152  boxes  of  Florida  citrus, 
principally  grapefruit,  had  been  shipped  up  to  this 
date  last  season.  In  1937,  there  had  been  23,200  boxes 
moved  up  to  this  time,  and  the  year  before  104,800 
boxes  were  shipped.  Up  to  September  12,  this  year, 
the  inspection  bureau  had  not  received  a  request  for 
an  inspector,  indicating  it  would  still  be  several  days 
before  the  first  commercial  shipment  would  be  made. 

Rainy  weather  is  said  to  have  delayed  the  start  of 
the  new  season,  by  preventing  citrus  from  showing 
the  “natural  break  in  color”  required  by  law.  It  seems 
evident  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  season  will 
open  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Grapefruit  will  move 
first,  and  it  will  be  at  least  a  month  before  oranges 
reach  volume  movement. 

Commercial  cannery  output  broke  all  records  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  the  citrus  report  shows,  accounting 
for  1,187,544  boxes  of  oranges  and  8,481,053  boxes  of 
grapefruit  through  the  week  of  August  26.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government’s  surplus  commodity  program  was 
responsible  for  diverting  3,645,589  boxes  of  citrus  from 
commercial  channels,  including  1,747,224  boxes  of 
grapefruit  and  41,865  boxes  of  oranges  diverted  by 
the  growers  to  take  advantage  of  government  pur¬ 
chases  amounting  to  739,451  boxes  of  grapefruit  for 
canning  and  908,222  boxes  of  grapefruit  for  fresh 
fruit  shipment.  In  addition,  the  government  pur¬ 
chases  208,827  boxes  of  oranges  for  fresh  fruit  use. 

“As  would  be  expected  with  a  large  volume  of  fruit,” 
the  summary  states  “prices  were  relatively  low.  There 
were  nearly  5,000  more  cars  of  Florida  oranges  sold 
('H  the  10  auction  markets  than  in  any  previous  season, 
or  25,224  cars  at  $2.09  compared  with  20,686  cars  at 
$-.24  in  1937-38,  a  decrease  of  15  cents  a  box.  The 
\<'Iume  of  Florida  oranges  sold  on  the  auctions  has 
i'!creased  sharply  the  past  few  years.  The  volume  in 
1938-39  was  approximately  2V->  times  that  of  1926-27 
Kr.d  1929-30,  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
1027-28  season.  Compared  to  the  more  recent  sea- 
.svns  or  1931-32  through  1936-37,  there  were  in  round 
f  ures  10,000  more  cars  sold  this  year  than  the  average 
o)  these  former  seasons. 

“California  prices  also  were  lower  or  a  decrease  of 
<“>0  cents  from  a  year  ago.  Total  sales  of  California 
oranges  on  the  auctions  were  17,157  cars  averaging 
$2.82  per  box  compared  with  15,549  cars  in  1937-38 
vhich  sold  for  an  average  of  $3.12.” 


CRCO  American 

Chopper  Pumps 

Offer  Packers  An  Inexpensive 
VTay  Of  Moving  Tomatoes 


Model  CB-5 


The  CRCO  American  Chopper  Pump  Units  are 
designed  for  pumping  chopped  tomatoes  for  all 
purposes  in  a  tomato  plant,  where  tomatoes,  either 
hot  or  cold,  must  he  moved.  Chopping  the  tom¬ 
atoes  and  pumping  them  through  non-corrosive 
tuhing  is  a  more  sanitary  and  less  expensive  way 
of  moving  them  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to 
another.  It  is  also  less  harmful  to  tomatoes  than 
slat  conveyors  or  belts. 
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THE  COST  OF  CANNING  TOMATOES 


TRI-STATE  Packers  Association’s  Secretary,  Frank 
M.  Shook  on  September  6th,  forwarded  to  Tri- 
State  tomato  canners,  the  following  chart  which 
will  enable  you  at  a  quick  glance  to  determine  the 
cost  of  packing  tomatoes  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  cent 
per  dozen.  At  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chart  the  cost 
of  tomatoes  per  basket  delivered  to  your  plant  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  cents  a  basket  up  by  one  half  cent  per 
basket  to  30  cents.  Across  the  top  you  will  find  the 
yields  in  No.  2  cans  per  basket  beginning  at  12  cans 
and  increasing  by  one  half  can  up  to  17  cans  per 
basket. 

The  costs  are  based  on  peeling  at  6  cents  per  16 
quart  bucket  and  wages  at  25  cents  per  hour,  with  a 
production  of  1,200  cases  daily  in  a  one  line  plant. 


Brokerage,  discount,  and  swell  allowances  are  based 
on  a  market  price  of  55  cents  per  dozen  cans. 

The  data  worked  out  on  the  card  includes  each  item 
of  cost  with  the  exception  of  interest  on  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

By  referring  to  the  correction  tables,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chart,  changes  can  be  quickly  made  to  fit  con¬ 
ditions  arising  from  increased  or  decreased  pack  each 
day  above  or  below  the  basic  1,200  cases.  Also  addi¬ 
tions  to  or  subtractions  from  the  cost  figures  shown  on 
the  chart,  as  prices  advance  or  decline  from  the  basic 
55  cents  per  dozen. 

This  chart  is  worthy  of  your  very  careful  study  and 
will  tell  you  at  a  quick  glance  with  very  slight  calcula¬ 
tions  under  cost  of  packing  tomatoes  from  day  to  day. 


PACKING  COST  PER  DOZEN  NO.  2  CANS  OF  TOMATOES* 
COST  PER  ' 

BASKET  YIELD 

(Including  (CANS  PER  BASKET) 


Hauling) 

12 

13 

14 

15 

% 

16 

*/2 

17 

10c 

54.9c 

54.6c 

54.2c 

53.8c 

53.5c 

53.2c 

52.9c 

52.6c 

52.4c 

52.2c 

■5^ 

1/2 

55.5 

55.1 

54.7 

54.3 

53.9 

53.6 

53.3 

53 

52.8 

52.5 

52.3 

11  . 

56 

55.6 

55.1 

54.7 

54.4 

54 

53.7 

53.4 

53.2 

52.9 

52.7 

% 

56.5 

56.1 

55.6 

55.1 

54.8 

54.4 

54.1 

53.8 

53.5 

53.3 

53.1 

12  . 

57 

56.6 

56.1 

55.6 

55.2 

54.8 

54.5 

54.2 

53.9 

53.7 

53.4 

% 

57.5 

57.1 

56.6 

56.1 

55.7 

55.3 

54.9 

54.6 

54.3 

54 

53.8 

13  . 

58 

57.5 

57 

56.5 

56.1 

55.7 

55.3 

55 

54.7 

54.4 

54.1 

% 

58.5 

58 

57.5 

57 

56.5 

56.1 

55.8 

55.4 

55.1 

54.8 

54.5 

14  . 

59 

58.5 

58 

57.5 

57 

56.5 

56.2 

55.8 

55.5 

55.1 

54.9 

59.6 

59 

58.4 

57.9 

57.4 

57 

56.6 

56.2 

55.9 

55.5 

55.2 

15  . 

60.1 

59.5 

58.9 

58.4 

57.9 

57.4 

57 

56.6 

56.2 

55.9 

55.6 

60.6 

60 

59.4 

58.8 

58.3 

57.8 

57.4 

57 

56.6 

56.3 

56 

16  , 

61.1 

60.5 

59.9 

59.3 

58.7 

58.2 

57.8 

57.4 

57 

56.6 

56.3 

61.6 

61 

60.3 

59.7 

59.2 

58.7 

58.2 

57.8 

57.4 

57 

56.7 

17 

62.1 

61.5 

60.8 

60.2 

59.6 

59.1 

58.6 

58.2 

57.8 

57.4 

57 

62.6 

62 

61.3 

60.7 

60.1 

59.5 

59 

58.6 

58.2 

57.8 

57.4 

18 

63.1 

62.5 

61.8 

61.3 

60.5 

59.9 

59.4 

59 

58.5 

58.1 

57.8 

% 

63.7 

63 

62.2 

61.7 

60.9 

60.3 

59.8 

59.4 

58.9 

58.5 

58.1 

19 

64.2 

63.5 

62.7 

62 

61.4 

60.8 

60.2 

59.7 

59.3 

58.9 

58.5 

64.7 

63.9 

63.2 

62.5 

61.8 

61.2 

60.6 

60.1 

59.7 

59.3 

58.9 

20 

65.2 

64.4 

63.6 

62.9 

62.3 

61.6 

61 

60.5 

60.1 

59.6 

59.2 

^2 

65.7 

64.9 

64.1 

63.4 

62.7 

62 

61.5 

60.9 

60.5 

60 

59.6 

21 

66.2 

65.4 

64.6 

63.8 

63.1 

62.5 

61.9 

61.3 

60.8 

60.4 

59.9 

% 

66.7 

65.9 

65.1 

64.3 

63.6 

62.9 

62.3 

61.7 

61.2 

60.7 

60.3 

22 

67.2 

66.4 

65.5 

64.7 

64 

63.3 

62.7 

62.1 

61.6 

61.1 

60.7 

% 

67.8 

66.9 

66 

65.2 

64.5 

63.7 

63.1 

62.5 

62 

61.5 

61 

23 

68.3 

67.4 

66.5 

65.6 

64.9 

64.2 

63.5 

62.9 

62.4 

61.9 

61.4 

68.8 

67.9 

67 

66.1 

65.3 

64.6 

64 

63.3 

62.8 

62.2 

61.7 

24 

69.3 

68.4 

67.4 

66.6 

65.8. 

65 

64.4 

63.7 

63.2 

62.6 

62.2 

% 

69.8 

68.9 

67.9 

67 

66.2 

65.4 

64.8 

64.1 

63.5 

63 

62.5 

25 

70.3 

69.4 

68.4 

67.5 

66.7 

65.9 

65.2 

64.5 

63.9 

63.4 

62.8 

% 

70.8 

69.8 

68.9 

67.9 

67.1 

66.3 

65.6 

64.9 

64.3 

63.7 

63.2 

26 

,  71.3 

70.3 

69.3 

68.4 

67.5 

66.7 

66 

65.3 

64.7 

64.1 

63.6 

V2 

71.9 

70.8 

69.8 

68.8 

68 

67.1 

66.4 

65.7 

65.1 

64.5 

63.9 

27 

.  72.4 

71.3 

70.3 

69.3 

68.4 

67.6 

66.8 

66.1 

65.5 

64.8 

64.3 

72.9 

71.8 

70.7 

69.8 

68.8 

68 

67.2 

66.5 

65.8 

65.2 

64.6 

28 

.  73.4 

72.3 

71.2 

70.2 

69.3 

68.4 

67.6 

66.9 

66.2 

65.6 

65 

73.9 

72.8 

71.7 

70.7 

69.7 

68.8 

68 

67.3 

66.6 

66 

65.4 

29 

.  74.4 

73.3 

72.2 

71.1 

70.2 

69.3 

68.5 

67.7 

67 

66.3 

65.7 

74.9 

73.8 

72.6 

71.6 

70.6 

69.7 

68.9 

68.1 

67.4 

66.7 

66.1 

30 

.  75.4 

74.3 

73.1 

72 

71 

70.1 

69.3 

68.5 

67.8 

67.1 

66.4 

*  Based  on  an  average 

1  of  1200  cases  daily  and  market  price  of  55c 

per  dozen  cans. 

CORRECTION  TABLE 

For  Production  Other 

Than  1200  Cases  Daily 

For  Market  Price  Other 

Than  55c  Per  Dozen 

Cases 

Subtract 

:  Cases 

Add: 

M. 

P. — Doz. 

Add: 

M.  P. — Doz. 

Subtract: 

2400 

Ic 

1000 

.6c 

.80 

1.9c 

.50 

3c 

2200 

.83c 

800 

1.2 

.75 

1.5 

.45 

.7 

2000 

.67 

600 

1.8 

.70 

1.1 

.40 

Ic 

1800 

.5 

400 

2.4 

.65 

.7 

.35 

1.3 

1600 

.33 

.60 

.4 

.30 

1.6 

1400 

.17 

.55 

See  Chart 

1200 

See  Chart 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 


PYATT,  ARK.,  September  8th,  1939 — Acreage  33  Vs  per  cent  of 
normal,  yield  50  per  cent  or  less.  Early  crop  over,  late  crop 
burning  up  fast.  Unless  relief  comes  soon,  the  canning  season 
is  practically  over. 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  September  8th,  1939 — Acreage  normal  con¬ 
cerning  contracted  acreage,  but  crop  is  at  least  two  weeks  late. 
Quality  is  good.  Prospect  was  for  good  yield  but  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  crop  it  is  anybody’s  guess  on  the  amount 
that  will  be  harvested.  An  early  frost  would  leave  a  large  per 
centage  of  the  tomatoes  in  the  fields,  while  a  late  frost  will  give 
us  a  normal  pack.  The  war  scare  has  caused  a  lively  scramble 
among  the  buyers  to  cover  their  requirements  for  the  next  six 
months. 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  September  8th,  1939 — We  expect  about  60 
per  cent  of  a  crop  this  year  with  fair  quality.  Our  vines  suffered 
seriously  with  defoliation  and  the  heat  of  past  week  has  been 
causing  tomatoes  to  sunburn.  Therefore,  our  receipts  have  been 
falling  off  very  materially  the  last  few  days. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  September  11th,  1939 — Not  packing  this 
year.  Crops  in  this  section  are  very  good  and  the  yield  looks 
like  it  will  be  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  buying  and  selling  tomatoes. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  September  9th,  1939 — Crop  at  this  time  looks 
like  about  75  per  cent  normal  crop.  Think  the  peak  will  be  over 
this  week. 

PERRY,  UTAH,  September  11th,  1939 — 10  per  cent  reduction  in 
acreage.  The  harvest  is  now  on  and  prospects  are  for  a  normal 
crop. 


wiRTZ,  VA.,  September  13th,  1939 — 50  per  cent  yield  on  a 
planted  acreage  which  is  but  35  per  cent  of  1938. 


BEANS 


METAMORA.,  ILL.,  September  8th,  1939 — Lima:  Had  a  w'on- 
derful  prospect  for  the  crop  up  until  a  week  ago  when  the  heat 
and  dry  weather  caused  the  vines  to  die.  What  the  final  yield 
will  be  is  anybody’s  guess.  Need  rain  badly. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  September  9th,  1939 — Green  and  Wax:  Crop 
turned  out  much  better  than  predicted.  Heavy  rains  came  just 
in  time  to  save  the  crop.  Packed  137  cases  per  acre  from  1.39 V4 
acres.  We  have  raised  our  prices  on  canned  green  and  wax 
beans  5c  per  dozen  on  No.  2s  and  other  sizes  in  proportion. 
Canned  foods  movement  has  been  heavy  the  past  month.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  canned  foods  prices  are  due  for  an 
upswing. 

NORWAY,  MICH.,  September  9th,  1939 — Crop  about  75  per  cent 
of  average  yield. 

LAUREH^,  MISS.,  September  13th,  1939 — Stringless:  fall  acreage 
lower  than  usual  due  to  inability  of  farmers  to  get  lands  in 
shape  for  planting.  Have  had  one  good  rain  since  planting  and 
prospects  are  fairly  good. 

MAGNOLIA,  MISS.,  September  7th,  1939 — There  will  be  no  fall 
crop  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  While  some  were 
planted,  no  one  is  going  to  even  make  seed. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  September  9th,  1939 — Lima:  Crop  will  he 
short. 

I’F^RRY,  UTAH,  September  11th,  1939 — 20  per  cent  reduction  in 
acreage.  Also  a  30  per  cent  decrease  in  yield  per  acre. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  September  11th,  1939— Crop  about  70  per 
cent. 


For  Tomato  Juice,  Citrus  Juice  or  any  free  flowing  liquid 

Amazingly  speeds  up  production  and  in¬ 
creases  pack  during  the  brief  season.  In¬ 
sures  top  quality  and  hairline  accuracy 
even  at  the  terrific  speed  of  200  cans  per 
minute.  Reduces  labor  costs. 

Fills  any  height  can — and  up  to  a  No.  3 
diameter.  Quickly  adjusted  for  any  level 
of  fill  desired.  Drip-proof  and  leak-proof. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this 
new  high-speed  Juice  Filler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION  > 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  / // 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  ^4^  /// 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI  /  / 

I  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

I  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

I  Please  send  me 

I  □  Full  Details  of  the  New  18-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

I  □  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

I  Name - — - 


C-404  T 


Address. 


(Continued  on  page  20) 
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GRAMS  of 


PICKLE  PACKERS  CHANCE  MEETING  DATE  TO  SEPTEMBER  20th 

Secretary  Frank  D.  Gorsline,  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers 
Association,  sends  a  special  notice  as  of  September  13th,  calling 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  consider 
it  advisable  in  view  of  the  early  closing  of  the  crop  season  and 
to  unusual  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  abroad,  to  move 
up  the  date  of  the  Association’s  Fall  Meeting  to  September  20th 
instead  of  October  4th  as  originally  planned.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Dining  Room  14,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
September  20th. 

SUGGESTED  DEFINITIONS  FOR  CANNED  PEACHES  PUBLISHED 

The  September  7th  issue  of  the  Federal  Register  contains  the 
report  of  John  McDill  Fox  who  presided  at  the  public  hearings 
held  in  April  and  May  to  receive  evidence  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  promulgate  regulations 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  canned 
peaches.  The  report  consists  first,  of  a  general  statement  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  public  hearings  held  and  testimony  introduced; 
second,  the  suggested  findings  of  the  presiding  officer  based  on 
the  evidence  in  the  record ;  third  a  suggested  conclusion  in  a  ’ 
form  of  a  regulation  and  fourth,  notice  of  time  in  which  to  file 
objections.  The  public  hearings  on  the  definitions  and  standard 
of  identity  for  canned  peaches  opened  in  Washington  April  10th, 
were  adjourned  until  May  1st  and  resumed  on  that  date  being 
concluded  on  May  2nd.  Objections  were  to  be  filed  within  ten 
days  of  receipt  of  the  Federal  Register  of  September  7th,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  a  cost  o-f 
10  cents. 

H.  D.  MUNGER,  SR.,  DEAD 

H.  D.  Munger,  Sr.,  a  director  of  the  Holley  Canning  Company 
and  father  of  L.  E.  Munger,  President  of  the  company,  died  at 
his  home  in  Holley,  N.  Y.,  on  August  25th.  He  was  89  years 
old.  Mr.  Munger  had  been  active  in  the  company  up  to  the 
day  before  his  death  and  had  a  host  of  friends  in  the  industry 
of  the  state. 

F.  M.  C.  TO  ERECT  FOUNDRY  BUILDING 

The  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  manufacturers  of  canning 
machinery,  plan  to  erect  a  large  foundry  building  at  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

COMPANY  FORMED  TO  DISTRIBUTE  FROSTED  FOODS 

BobWhite  Frosted  Foods,  Incorporated,  is  the  name  of  a 
recently  formed  organization,  which  will  distribute  frosted  and 
frozen  foods  “via”  BobWhite  Trucks  from  house-to-house  in  all 
principal  cities,  coast-to-coast,  according  to  word  received  from 
Arthur  C.  Jones  who  organized  and  is  head  of  the  new  company. 
Plans  already  well  underway,  include  the  franchising  in  each 
city  of  BobWhite  owned  Fleet  Operators  who  will  establish 
regular  routes,  similar  to  bakers  and  dairies,  and  bring  a  wide 
selected  variety  of  frosted  and  frozen  foods  of  only  the  highest 
quality  dii’ect  to  the  door  of  the  housewife  every  day,  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  BobWhite  Company  offices  are  located 
at  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WEARING  THE  FLAG 

Vessels  of  the  tuna  fishing  fleets  operating  out  of  San  Diego 
and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in  Mexican  and  Central  American  waters 
have  been  granted  permission  to  have  the  United  States  flag 
painted  on  their  bows  for  the  purposes  of  protection. 


INTEREST 


FRANK  GORRELL  RETURNS  FROM  ENGLAND 

National  Canners  Association’s  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell, 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  passage  on  the  American  liner 
“Manhattan”  which  arrived  at  New  York  on  Thursday  morning, 
September  7th,  from  England  where  he  was  vacationing.  The 
Cunard  liner  “Mauretania,”  on  which  he  was  scheduled  to  sail 
from  South  Hampton  on  September  8th,  was  requisitioned  by 
the  British  government  which  made  his  earlier  departure 
necessary. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  TO  CONTINUE  RADIO  PROGRAM 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  announced 
through  its  San  Francisco  office  that  its  radio  advertising  has 
been  placed  with  N.  W.  Ayar  &  Son,  Inc.,  effective  October  11th. 
It  is  the  plan  to  continue  the  half  hour  Wednesday  evening 
program,  with  A1  Pearce  and  His  Gang  replacing  Phil  Baker 
and  Company. 

STORCK  WINS  SALES  TROPHY 

W.  P.  Storck,  St.  Louis  division  manager  of  Van  Camps,  Inc., 
was  awarded  the  trophy  for  the  largest  increase  in  sales  for 
the  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  TO  MEET  NOVEMBER  16th  AND  17th 

Secretary  William  A.  (Bill)  Free,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  has  announced  that  the  25th  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
York,  Pa.,  on  November  16th  and  17th.  In  celebration  of  the 
Association’s  silver  jubilee  plans  are  being  made  for  a  Con¬ 
vention  that  will  surpass  all  other  meetings. 

NEW  McCORMICK  DIRECTOR 

Lester  W.  Jones,  purchasing  agent  for  McCormick  &  Com¬ 
pany,  spice  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  organization. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  CAUTIONED 

HE  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
in  a  circular  sent  out  this  week  to  all  members  says 
reports  are  being  received  at  Washington  that  some 
salesmen  are  urging  wholesalers  “to  buy  heavily”  and 
make  contracts  because  of  shortage  in  supply  and 
imminent  advances. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  warned  to  move  slowly,  says 
the  circular,  in  making  future  commitments.  “Allow 
no  seller  to  convince  you  against  your  judgment  that 
an  ‘emergency’  exists  to  justify  higher  prices  on 
future  contracts.”  After  citing  Government  concern 
over  the  rise  in  sugar  from  $4.30  to  $5.50  the  announce¬ 
ment  continues : 

“Report  to  this  office  any  advance  in  prices  on  any 
commodities  that  suggest  unjustifiable  increase  or 
profiteering. 

“That  you  write  this  office  that  it  will  be  your  pur¬ 
pose  to  cooperate  with  us  as  suggested  above. 

“That  you  offer  us  suggestions,  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendations  by  which  this  office  can  render  you  the  best 
possible  service  throughout  the  duration  of  the  war.” 
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WORLD  CANNED  FRUIT  PACK  75  MILLION 
CASES  IN  1937 

The  canners  of  the  world  packed  about  75  million 
cases  of  canned  fruits  in  1937,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available,  according  to 
“Fruit  Canners  of  the  World”,  a  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  publication  by  C.  Roy  Mundee,  Chief  of  the 
Department’s  Foodstuffs  Division. 

This  apparently  record  pack  was  not  duplicated  in 
1938  owing  to  smaller  production  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  British  Malaya.  However,  packs  in 
Australia  and  Japan  established  new  records  in  1938 
and  were  indicative  of  the  trend  toward  increasing 
production  of  canned  fruits  evident  in  all  the  large 
packing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  continental  United  States  accounted  for  65  per 
cent  of  the  known  world  production  of  canned  fruit 
in  1937,  and  together  with  its  insular  territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  accounted  for  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  world  production.  Other  important  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  are  British  Malaya,  with  slightly 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  world  pack,  Germany  with 
slightly  less  than  4  per  cent,  Australia  with  31/2  per 
cent,  Japan  with  a  little  less  than  31/2  per  cent,  and 
Canada  with  about  2  per  cent. 

This  publication  contains  brief  histories  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industries  of  the  various  countries,  a  discussion 
of  and  statistics  on  production  and  exports,  and  also 
contains  analyses  of  several  important  foreign  markets. 

Designated  as  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  202,  it 
is  on  sale  at  10  cents  per  copy  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  from  the  District  Offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Will  have  prompt  attention 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt  shipment  of 
machinery  and  supplies  during  the  peak  canning 
season. 

Telephone^  telegraph  or  write  us. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  I 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Doable  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


QUALITY  LABELS  ON  FOODSTUFFS  IN  VIRGINIA 

WITH  the  view  of  aiding  distributors  and  pro¬ 
tecting  consumers,  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  introducing  “quality  labels”  for 
foodstuffs,  according  to  announcement  by  J.  H.  Meek, 
director  of  the  division  of  markets. 

“The  quality  label,”  Mr.  Meek  said  in  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  “is  made  up  of  different  colors  to  represent  quali¬ 
ties.  The  labels  can  be  identified  on  a  map  of  Virginia 
or  a  map  of  Virginia  superimposed  over  a  map  of  the 
Ujiited  States.  The  blue  label  represents  the  first 
quality  and  red  the  second.  These  are  the  only  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  being  identified  now.  Purple  may  be  used 
later  on  to  identify  super  quality,  and  green  and 
01  :nge  in  the  order  named  for  lower  than  red  qualities. 

■'The  red  label,”  he  added,  “identifies  food  of  a 
quality  superior  to  that  often  sold  as  the  ‘best’  without 
a!  V  dependable  way  for  the  consumer  to  identify  the 
quality.  The  blue  label  represents  food  of  the  highest 
quality  for  persons  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  prices. 
Only  the  red  label  is  being  used  in  Richmond  at 
pi  osent.” 

Vote  :  If  the  canners  will  not  do  it,  you  may  expect 
111  ■  States  and  the  Government  to  do  so.  Since  the 
oiigin  of  the  business,  on  a  commercial  scale,  just 
abi  iit  100  years  ago,  the  canners  have  played  with 
this  plan  of  trying  to  fool  the  public.  Now  that  game 
is  coming  under  a  ban.  The  industry  will  profit 
heavily  from  the  honesty. 
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SAVE  youR 

MONEY 


YOURSELF  SOME 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 


use  KYLER  MACHINES 

For  speed,  neatness  and  troubie-Free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


:1a'\V 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  oF  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  oF  water  with  the  jet  efFect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milh  or  Flavor  out  oF  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  Full-Flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  at  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Hidiodnaiic, 

INSURANCE 

6<we^ia^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Not  Quite  So  Excitable  As  Last  Week,  But  Still 
Seething — Most  Canners  Withdrawn  —  The  Lowdown  on 
Canned  Tomato  Costs — It  Will  Pay  to  Hold  Back  All  Goods 
Until  Later. 

HE  MARKET — Due  to  the  rumors  and  reports 
about  changes  in  canned  foods  prices  we  had  about 
decided  to  devote  this  Review  to  prices  only;  but 
you  have  an  abundance  of  prices  in  our  various  reports 
from  leading  markets,  as  a  careful  reading  of  them  will 
disclose,  and  you  have  our  market  pages  of  prices, 
which  have  given  us  plenty  of  trouble  to  bring  any¬ 
where  in  line  with  such  reports  and  rumors.  Why 
repeat  that  story  here  ? 

You  may  get  the  real  picture  of  the  canned  foods 
market,  and  the  eagerness  of  buyers  to  cover  their  bare 
floors,  when  we  tell  you  that  despite  big  business  by 
some  canners,  there  has  been  more  business  refused 
than  accepted  by  canners.  Most  buyers  and  brokers 
continue  to  labor  under  the  idea  that  a  21/2  cents  per 
dozen  advance  means  abundance  of  profit  for  the  can¬ 
ners,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  even  the  new  price  may 
be  10  cents  per  dozen  or  more  below  cost.  The  point 
we  wish  to  make  is  that  they  have  bought  canned  foods 
at  so  low  prices,  for  so  long,  that  they  think  such  prices 
are  normal,  which  should  mean  that  they  included  a 
fair  degree  of  profit.  They  just  would  not  believe  that 
the  canner  selling  at  such  prices  was  losing  money; 
they  just  shook  their  heads  in  a  knowing  way,  inti¬ 
mating:  “tell  that  to  the  marines.”  They  witnessed 
the  Coast  cleaning  out  all  ’37  and  ’38  holdings,  which 
they  did  by  dropping  prices  down  to  a  give-away  basis, 
and  thanked  their  stars  that  the  loss,  in  this  clean-up, 
was  not  worse.  But  the  buyers  “just  knew”  that  the 
canners  made  some  money  at  these  prices.  They  could 
have  seen  from  the  financial  returns  that  even  the 
largest  and  best  heeled  firms  lost  millions  of  dollars,  as 
shown  by  their  annual  statement,  but  that  did  not 
change  the  buyers’  and  the  brokers’  convictions.  Price 
slaughter  had  become  a  mania,  and  all  consideration  of 
cost  was  lost  in  efforts  to  get  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Now  the  picture  has  changed,  and  about  time. 
Secretary  Frank  Shook,  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  done  the  whole  industry  a  real  service  in 
compiling  a  chart  of  costs  on  the  canning  of  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes.  You  will  find  this  on  another  page. 
Designing,  commission-hugry,  brokers  will  decry  this 
as  being  all  out  of  line,  even  though  they  know  no  more 
about  canning  and  its  cost,  than  a  camel  knows  about 
waltzing;  and  of  course  there  will  be  tomato  canners, 
vith  no  adequate  idea  of  their  own  costs,  who  will 
listen  to  such,  and  refuse  to  use  the  chart.  But  the 
huge  majority  will  adopt  this  chart,  we  feel  sure,  and 


re-arrange  their  prices  accordingly.  Briefly  this  chart 
shows  the  cost  of  2’s  standard  tomatoes  when  bought 
at  from  10  cents  to  30  cents  per  -Vs’s  basket,  each 
advancing  price  figured  separately,  and  based  upon  a 
market  price  of  55  cents  per  dozen,  brokerage,  discount 
and  swell  allowance  all  included.  And  more  than  that, 
it  shows  the  difference  in  cost  when  the  canner  gets 
from  12  cans  to  as  many  as  17  cans  per  basket. 

Since  canned  tomatoes  have  been  holding  down  the 
whole  line  of  canned  foods,  owing  to  their  low  prices ; 
and  since  the  mortality  among  tomato  canners  has  been 
terrific,  it  is  about  time  the  real  cost  of  this  product 
were  brought  out  into  daylight.  And  here  you  have  it. 
There  is  no  room  for  quibble  with  the  figures  used; 
Shook  knows  tomato  canning,  and  he  is  not  fooling  you 
or  himself.  And  they  cannot  be  packed  any  cheaper  in 
any  other  section  than  on  the  ’Shore.  Mr.  Tomato 
Canner  disabuse  your  mind  of  any  other  idea;  you 
can’t  pack  them  any  cheaper  than  here  shown. 

Let’s  take  one  instance,  nearest  today’s  raw  stock 
market,  i.  e.,  at  30  cents  per  basket.  At  12  cans  per 
basket  the  cost  is  found  to  be  75.4  cents  per  dozen;  and 
at  the  other  end,  17  cans  per  basket,  the  cost  is  66.4 
cents  per  dozen.  Today  raw  stock  is  bringing  on  the 
Baltimore  market  75  cents  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  or 
roughly  cents  to  40  cents  per  basket.  At  this 
price  the  costs  would  be  (at  40  cents  per  basket)  85.4 
cents  per  dozen  and  76.4  cents  per  dozen,  respectively. 
Get  the  chart  and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Just  let 
us  add  that  Mr.  Shook  is  used  to  preparing  charts  of 
this  kind  for  use  at  “hearings”  in  Washington,  and 
they  have  yet  to  disprove  his  correctness.  What  a 
travesty  when  they  have  sold  immense  quantities  of 
these  tomatoes  at  55  cents!  And  the  buyers,  and  the 
brokers  thought  they  were  being  generous  when  they 
paid  the  57  V2  cents,  60  cents  and  as  being  “Angels”  to 
the  tomato  canning  game  when  they  paid  62i/o  cents! 
No  tomato  canner  in  Baltimore,  or  anywhere  else,  is 
selling  below  70  cents  today,  and  by  the  time  you  read 
this  the  price  may  be  80  cents,  as  the  season  is  ending. 
They  are  hauling  green  and  scabby  tomatoes  to  the 
fresh  market  stalls  in  the  city  now,  which  always 
denotes  the  end.  Taking  the  medium  yield  per  basket 
as  15  cans — and  good  standards  cannot  be  packed  15 
cans  to  the  basket  on  the  kind  of  stock  now  coming  into 
the  canneries  in  most  tomato  canning  regions — at  40 
cents  per  basket  the  cost  is  79.3  cents  per  dozen.  We 
have  all  along  been  convinced  that  the  market  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  have  been  ruthlessly  controlled  for 
the  past  three  years  and  now  the  facts  seem  to  assure 
it,  even  though  we  have  no  definite  evidence  at  hand  to 
prove  our  idea. 

Here  is  a  definite  argument  against  profiteering  in 
canned  tomato  prices,  and  every  reason  in  the  world 
for  those  prices  to  go  very  much  higher.  Let  our 
wholesale  grocery  friends,  and  others,  seriously  study 
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this  question,  and  cease  their  advice  to  wholesalers 
against  paying  advances  on  canned  foods.  Other  items 
of  packing  may  well  show  similar  conditions,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  Pea  Committee  and  the 
Corn  Committee  have  checked  the  onslaught  in  those 
two  items. 

Disregarding  entirely  all  reference  to  the  effects  of 
war,  those  canners  who  are  refusing  to  accept  business 
at  today’s  prices,  on  any  item  of  canned  foods,  are  act¬ 
ing  wisely.  The  distributors’  warehouses  are  empty, 
the  heavy  buying  season  is  still  ahead  of  you,  and  prices 
must  advance,  and  will  advance  if  you  demand  them 
and  hold. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heaviest  Business  On  Record — More  Business  Turned  Down 
Than  Accepted — New  York  State  and  Main  Withdrawn  On 
Golden  Bantam  Corn — ^Tomatoes  Advance  Slowly — Dry  Packs 
Advance  Sharply — Green  Beans  Up — Kraut  Reaches  $1.00 — 

Peas  Upward — Sliced  Peaches  In  Limelight — Cranberry 
Prices — Salmon  Very  Strong. 

New  York,  September  14,  1939. 

AR  PRICES — Business  which  took  place  here 
last  week  in  all  descriptions  of  canned  foods 
probably  exceeded  anything  recorded  previously 
in  this  market,  for  a  similar  period.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  packers  turned  down  a  larger  volume  of 
business  than  they  accepted,  a  deluge  of  orders  reach¬ 
ing  them  from  jobbers,  retailers,  large  distributor 
organizations,  and  from  the  speculative  gentry  that 
usually  puts  in  appearance  on  any  big  activity. 

Prices  for  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  were 
swept  upward  on  the  crest  of  this  buying  wave  as 
packers  returned  to  the  market,  and  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  locate  an  item  that  did  not  show  price  strength. 
The  real  strong  price  performers  were  salmon,  tuna, 
corn,  peas,  kraut,  beans  and  the  standard  lines  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches  and  pears. 

The  buying  wave  subsided  somewhat  this  week,  but 
at  this  writing  it  appears  to  be  working  into  a  high 
pitch  again,  while  packers  are  withdrawing  in  num¬ 
bers  on  many  important  items. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reaction  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  against  the  stronger  price  trend.  Some  state  that 
canners  are  running  into  resistance  from  buyers  on  the 
advance,  particularly  on  Tri-State  corn,  tomatoes,  peas, 
and  the  like.  If  this  were  so,  packers  would  have  no 
cause  to  pull  their  offerings  out  of  the  market. 

Others  feel  that  advances  for  commodities  generally 
growing  out  of  the  present  European  war  will  only 
invite  Government  action  and  price  “ceilings”  by  Presi¬ 
dential  edict.  On  the  other  hand  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wallace  minimizes  reports  of  food  profiteering 
thus  far,  and  says  he  would  be  glad  to  see  an  increase 
in  farm  prices. 

CORN — New  York  and  Maine  packers  withdrew 
their  lines  of  Golden  Bantam  in  most  instances,  while 


California  and  Maryland  offerings  advanced  on  in¬ 
creased  buying.  Pennsylvania  canners,  reporting 
yields  of  only  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  on  late  crops, 
quoted  up  to  97  cents  for  whole  kernel  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  No.  2’s  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.  A  West  Coast  packer 
made  a  general  advance  on  his  line  of  cream  style  and 
whole  kernel  packed  in  brine  to  95  cents  and  $1.10, 
respectively,  for  these  descriptions  in  No.  2  tins,  and 
to  $4.65  for  cream  style  in  lO’s.  The  new  prices  are 
5  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  previous  lists  for  2’s, 
and  25  cents  higher  on  the  larger  containers.  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation  also  came  out  with  similar 
advances,  naming  cream  style  bantam  at  90  cents,  and 
Country  Gentleman  at  95  cents.  No.  2’s  with  either 
style  in  lO’s  at  $4.50  per  dozen. 

TOMATOES — The  Eastern  pack  of  tomatoes  was 
withdrawn  by  a  large  California  packing  interest, 
while  another  West  Coast  processor  advanced  stan¬ 
dard  tomatoes  in  2^2  tins  to  $1.00,  a  rise  of  5  cents 
or  71/2  cents  over  his  recent  opening  prices.  One  well 
known  brand  was  withdrawn  after  the  packer  had 
advanced  from  95  cents,  the  opening,  to  $1.021/o. 
Another  large  packer  moved  puree  up  15  cents  over 
his  formal  opening  to  $3.40,  and  advanced  ketchup 
25  cents  per  dozen  to  $4.00,  both  No.  lO’s.  Still  later, 
all  Western  packers  withdrew  on  No.  10  size  tomatoes. 
Southern  packers  this  week  named  No.  2  standards  at 
62V2  cents  to  65  cents  for  No.  2’s,  87V->  cents  for  2V2’s, 
and  $2.75  for  lO’s  and  turned  down  plenty  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  bids. 

BEANS — Sharp  upturns  took  place  in  the  market 
for  canned  vegetables  made  up  of  dried  varieties  such 
as  soaked  peas,  red  kidney  beans,  especially  the  New 
York  State  product,  and  baby  limas.  The  rise  in  the 
dry  bean  market  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  prices 
have  been  below  cost  for  a  year  or  more  rather  than 
to  the  war  market. 

Standard  cut  green  stringless  have  been  marked  up 
to  65  cents  by  some  packers,  a  rise  of  8  cents  over  offers 
made  sometime  ago.  Wisconsin  reports  demand 
heavy  for  beans  with  standard  cut  green  selling  freely 
at  70  cents  in  No.  2  tins,  and  standard  cut  wax  in  same 
size  at  75  cents. 

BEETS — With  Eastern  offerings  withdrawn  an 
urgent  demand  was  shifted  to  other  areas.  Fancy  cuts, 
2V2’s,  are  now  75  cents  at  Wisconsin  canneries.  Whole 
beets  are  quoted  at  an  advance  of  5  cents  and  further 
upturns  are  anticipated.  The  beet  pack  there  is 
reported  at  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield. 

KRAUT — Prices  were  advanced  by  large  packers  to 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2  tins,  factory,  and  to  $3.3(> 
for  No.  lO’s.  Independents  are  naming  95  cents  for 
21/2’s  and  $3.10  for  the  larger  size.  The  advances  by 
the  first  mentioned  packers  amounted  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  over  recent  levels. 

PEAS — Nearby  packers  quoted  firmer  on  standard 
sweets  which  came  in  for  a  fairly  large  inquiry  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Alaska  1-sieve  were  quoted  at  $1.50,  and 
3-sieve  at  $1.05,  Pennsylvania  factory,  $1.07 V2  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Wisconsin  reported  that  they  were  rapidly 
heading  for  85  cents  on  No.  2  tins  of  standard  Alaska 
4’s,  and  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  buy  good  stan- 
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ciards  at  80  cents.  A  heavy  demand  is  reported  with 
n.any  packers  in  that  section  approaching  a  cleanup. 
A  northwestern  packer  advanced  fancy  5-sieve  5  cents 
])er  pound  to  $1.10  in  No.  2  tins. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS  —  A  number  of  peach 
])ackers  are  now  demanding  2 1/2  cents  premium  for 
sliced  yellow  clings  in  No.  1,  2  and  tins,  also  a 
10  cents  premium  for  No.  10  containers,  supplies  of 
the  sliced  running  much  lighter  than  the  halves.  A 
large  packer  this  week  withdrew  from  the  market  on 
all  sizes  of  standard  sliced  clings  as  well  as  on  stan¬ 
dard  halves  in  No.  10  tins.  Higher  prices  are  evidently 
in  prospect  on  standard  yellow  clings.  Pears  are 
firmer  at  $1.80  for  choice  in  21'2’s  and  choice  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  in  the  same  size  is  likely  to  move  up  to  $1.95, 
f.  0.  b.  Coast.  Allowances  also  are  no  longer  made 
for  prompt  shipment. 

CRANBERRIES — A  packer  issued  prices  on  new 
pack  sauce.  T];iese  ran  as  follows:  7-ounce  tins,  60 
cents  per  dozen,  17-ounce,  $1.15,  No.  2  tins,  $1.50, 
and  No.  lO’s  $7.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  plant. 

SALMON — Prices  for  pink  rose  to  $1.50  and  while 
no  business  was  confirmed  at  that  high  level  the  mar¬ 
ket  presently  is  firm  at  $1.40,  West  Coast,  at  which 
level  a  good  business  has  been  worked  by  packers. 
Alaska  reds  are  strong  at  $2.25  to  $2.35  for  No.  1  tails. 
Chums  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.35  with  sales  recorded 
at  $1.25.  The  well-known  packers  of  fancy  Columbia 
River  Chinook  are  withdrawn  and  working  on  orders 
already  booked.  With  supplies  short  and  demands  in¬ 
creasing  a  continued  strong  market  is  seen  for  the 
entire  salmon  line.  The  $1.40  market  for  pinks  is  15 
cents  above  the  recent  “pre-war”  price. 

TUNA — Two  leading  packers  are  quoting  $6.00  per 
case  for  white  meat  halves,  others  are  asking  25  cents 
higher,  and  one  well-known  brand  is  priced  at  $6.75. 
The  albacore  pack  should  be  in  the  making  at  this 
writing  but  the  catch  so  far  has  been  limited.  Bluefin 
and  standard  yellowfin  prices  were  marked  up  25  cents 
per  dozen  to  $5.25  and  $5.50,  respectively. 

SARDINES — A  packer  of  California  sardines  in¬ 
creased  his  new  pack  price  to  $3.35  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  ovals  with  tomato  sauce,  from  $3.20  formerly,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  Large  packers  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  market 
ai  d  fish  costs  apparently  have  not  been  agreed  upon. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago  Lagging  in  Sales — Tomatoes  Selling — Corn  Advances — 
Pea  Market  Firm — Activity  in  Beans — Heavy  Sales  in 
Coast  Fruits — Fish  Strong. 

Chicago,  September  15,  1939. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — A  war  market  rules. 
Several  prominent  brokers  in  Chicago  seem  to 
think  that  this  city  is  lagging  behind  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  volume  of  business  that 
has  been  booked  here  since  the  European  conflict 
started,  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  advancing  markets 
would  seem  to  justify. 

Unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands  should  be  light  and 
easy  for  them  to  carry  as  against  the  heavy  stocks  of  a 
year  ago.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
as  long  as  war  conditions  continue  present  prices  are 
reasonable  and  most  likely  to  advance. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  and  surrounding  States  have 
sold  heavily  since  our  last  report.  Most  canners  are 


holding  today  at : 

No.  2  tin  Standards . $  .70  factory 

No.  21/2  tin  Standards . 90  factory 

No.  10  tin  Standards .  3.00  factory 


Here  and  there  are  a  few  canners,  particularly  in 
Ohio,  willing  to  sell  at  5  cents  less  on  the  No.  2  tin 
and  No.  21/0  tin.  $3.00  seems  to  be  the  bottom  with 
everyone  on  No.  10s. 

TOMATO  PUREE — As  one  buyer  expressed  it,  here 
is  an  item  that  seems  to  have  gone  “hog  wild”.  Some 
are  quoting  No.  10  fancy  puree  as  high  as  $3.50,  In¬ 
diana  factory,  but  the  going  market  ranges  from  $2.75 
to  $3.00.  No.  1  tin  puree  has  been  a  free  seller  at 
421/4  cents  to  45  cents,  factory. 

CORN — Along 'Vith  practically  all  other  canned  food 
items,  corn  has  recorded  an  advance.  A  prominent 
Wisconsin  canner  reported  having  sold  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white  at  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  his  station.  The 
going  market  on  standard  white  is  70  cents,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  factories.  Extra  standard  cream  style,  both 
white  and  yellow,  is  available  at  75  cents. 

Fancy  grades  both  in  cream  style  and  whole  kernel, 
have  not  been  purchased  in  any  broad  manner,  but 
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prices  have  been  marked  up  some  5  cents  per  dozen 
over  the  quotations  of  a  month  ago. 

PEAS — Some  Wisconsin  canners  are  asking  85  to 
90  cents  for  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  and 
maintain  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  that  range  of 
price  for  their  assorted  carloads  to  their  regular  trade. 

No.  1  tin  peas  have  been  wanted.  The  higher  prices 
on  standards  in  No.  2  tins  have  naturally  reflected  to 
No.  1  tins,  which  range  from  60  cents  upward,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grade,  sifting,  etc. 

Some  interest  has  also  developed  in  No.  10  tins.  The 
entire  pea  market  is  one  of  firmness.  The  recent 
statistics  did  not  cause  a  ripple. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  has  been 
more  active.  Buying  of  green  and  wax  beans  did  not 
start  until  a  few  days  ago.  Everything  in  a  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is  being 
cleaned  up  at  70  cents,  factory.  Other  grades  are  firm. 

BEETS,  CARROTS — Liberal  bookings  of  beets  at 
full  list  have  been  recorded.  The  trade  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  new  pack  of  carrots  as  stocks  are  closely 
cleaned  up  and  business  has  been  booked  on  No.  2  fancy 
diced  carrots  at  70  cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  when  packed.  Carrots  will  not  be 
ready  for  another  week  or  ten  days. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  heavy  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked  according  to  the  reports  from 
the  Coast.  Everything  with  sugar  in  it,  has  been 
wanted.  As  a  result,  peaches  are  firm  today  on  the 


basis  of: 

No.  2i/->  Standard  Y.  C . $1.22V>  Coast 

No.  21/2  Choice  Y.  C .  I.321/2  Coast 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  have  recorded  a 
real  advance.  The  lowest  in  No.  21/2  choice  Bartletts  is 
$1.80,  Coast,  today.  Most  canners  are  withdrawn  from 
the  market  and  two  or  three  have  already  announced 
a  short  delivery.  Looks  like  it’s  going  to  be  hard  to 
find  pears  later  on.  The  balance  of  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  line,  like  cherries,  berries,  etc.,  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  position  due  to  heavy  movements  against  this 
season’s  pack  with  resulting  light  stocks  in  canners’ 
hands. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— This 
market  has  been  relatively  quiet  in  all  this  bull  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  stated  that  grapefruit  will  be  at  least  20 
if  not  30  per  cent  less  in  tonnage  this  year  both  in 
Texas  and  Florida.  This  should  make  for  a  better 
market  this  coming  Winter.  Canners  should  not  start 
to  pack  juice  until  the  fruit  has  been  fully  matured. 
Buyers  should  urge  their  canners  not  to  do  this. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— It  takes  quite  a 
little  sugar  to  pack  a  good  applesauce.  As  a  result, 
that  market  has  been  active.  Bookings  have  been  made 
out  of  New  York  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  but  opening 
prices  have  not  been  made  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  quotations  as  everyone  seems  somewhat  secretive 
on  that  score. 

Apples  have  also  sold  freely.  Indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  apples  in  the  East. 

FISH — $1.45  for  No.  1  tall  pinks;  $2.35  for  No.  1 
tall  reds,  and  difficult  to  obtain.  That  is  the  situation. 
Tuna  is  strong.  Shrimp  has  advanced  and  the  pack 
on  the  Gulf  to  date  materially  less  than  that  of  the  last 


Fall  season.  Sardines — most  canners  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Keep  your  brokers  posted,  it  is  the  only  way  for  a 
canner  to  obtain  cooperation  from  his  broker.  It  is 
quite  discouraging  for  a  broker  to  secure  market  in¬ 
formation  from  his  customers  rather  than  from  the 
source  from  which  it  should  have  come. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Working  Out  Of  Its  Wildness — Price  Changes  So 
Numerous  And  Rapid  Impossible  To  Report — Sound  Basis  In 
Sight — Canned  Foods  Prices  Were  Due  To  Advance  Without 
War — An  Instance — No  Changes  In  Pineapple — Tomatoes 
Have  Come  Back — New  Prices,  Canners  Withdrawn — Aspara¬ 
gus  Steady — Peas  Advanced — Salmon  Off  The  Market — 
Sardine  Canning  Still  Delayed. 

San  Francisco,  September  14,  1939. 

IMMERING  DOWN — The  local  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  is  settling  down  somewhat  after  one  of  the 
most  hectic  weeks  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
During  this  period  lists  have  been  withdrawn,  brought 
out  again  at  higher  levels,  and  withdrawn  again  for 
revision  on  so  many  items  and  by  so  many  packers  that 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them. 
Quotations  change  day  by  day,  but  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  a  bases  for  stability  has  about  been  reached. 
Certainly,  the  hysteria  prevailing  but  a  few  days  ago 
has  calmed  down. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  surpluses  of  many 
foods  in  this  country,  the  general  public  went  on  a 
buying  rampage  and  began  purchasing  for  hoarding, 
fearful  of  soaring  prices.  This  action  did  lead  to 
higher  prices,  but  advances  in  canned  products  have 
not  been  general  or  excessive.  Most  of  them  would 
have  come  in  due  course  of  time,  without  a  war  in 
Europe.  Two  weeks  ago  one  of  our  largest  packing 
firms  drew  up  a  revised  price  list  on  fruits  with  ad¬ 
vances  designed  to  place  them  closer  in  step  with  costs. 
This  is  the  list  placed  into  effect  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  only  change  being  the  addition  of  an  extra 
nickel  a  dozen  on  apricots. 

FRUITS — Prices  quoted  on  canned  fruits  cannot  be 
described  as  prohibitive,  or  even  high,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  On  many  items  they’re  less  than  half 
those  of  another  well-remembered  war  period.  A 
glance  through  files  of  the  “Almanac  of  the  Canning 
Industry”  will  prove  revealing.  Here’s  a  cross  section 
of  today’s  market  on  California  fruits,  choice  No.  21/2’s 
being  the  grade  and  size:  Apricots,  unpeeled,  $1.75; 
apricots,  peeled,  $2.10;  Royal  Anne  cherries,  $2.00; 
Muscat  grapes,  $1.55;  seedless  grapes,  $1.50;  yellow 
cling  peaches,  $1,321/2;  Bartlett  pears,  $1.80,  Bartlett 
pears,  sliced,  $1.75.  When  tentative  prices  were 
brought  out  in  July,  apricots  in  this  size  and  grade 
were  just  10  cents  lower,  as  were  also  peaches  and 
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pears.  Of  course,  prices  on  some  items  have  advanced 
more  than  on  fruits. 

PINEAPPLE — No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
prices  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  at  this  writing,  but  re¬ 
visions  upward  would  occasion  no  surprise.  A  very 
heavy  business  has  been  booked  during  week  on  both 
fruit  and  juice,  with  some  canners  getting  down  to  the 
point  of  making  withdrawals  on  certain  items.  The 
volume  of  business  being  done  will  insure  the  packing 
of  everything  that  is  produced  this  season. 

TOMATOES — California  tomatoes  have  finally  come 
into  their  own  again,  after  a  quiet  market  for  many 
months.  With  the  improved  demand  and  higher 
prices  on  most  items,  comes  the  news  that  the  yield  is 
proving  below  expectations.  Parts  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  visited  by  heavy  rains  during  the  week, 
more  than  six  inches  having  fallen  in  some  places,  and 
the  storm  has  crept  up  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
which  is  quite  an  important  producing  center.  Some 
packers  are  withdrawn  until  the  size  of  the  pack  is 
definitely  known,  but  others  are  out  with  revised  lists. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  brought  out  its 
opening  prices  on  California  pack  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  on  September  5,  replacing  the  tentative  price 
list  of  August  28.  On  catsup  and  chili  sauce  opening 
prices  were  the  same  as  the  tentative  prices,  except  on 
No.  10  Del  Monte  brand  catsup,  which  was  25  cents 
higher  at  $5.25.  Prices  on  Del  Monte  tomato  juice 
and  Del  Monte  tomato  sauce  remained  the  same,  but 
tomato  puree  was  higher  for  all  brands.  Del  Monte, 
Mission  and  Argo  brands  were  advanced  15  cents  on 
No.  10,  with  Winner  brand  upped  25  cents.  Del  Monte 
solid  pack  tomatoes  were  advanced  to  90  cents  for  No. 

1  tall ;  $1.05  for  No.  2  tall ;  $1.35  for  No.  21/2’s  and  $4.35 
for  No.  lO’s.  The  tentative  prices  were  85  cents,  $1.00, 
$1.30  and  $4.00,  respectively.  The  formal  opening 
prices  on  standards  are  65  cents  for  No.  1  tall,  77^4 
cents  for  No.  2  tall,  95  cents  for  No.  2t/2’s  and  $3.00 
for  No.  lO’s.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  crop  reports 
and  climbing  market  elsewhere,  another  revision  up¬ 
ward  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

PASTE — Packers  of  tomato  paste  are  reporting  a 
heavy  early  business  on  their  product,  with  most  of 
them  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being.  Where  any 
business  is  being  accepted,  $3.50  seems  to  be  the  low 
price.  A  short  time  ago  $3.25  represented  the  high. 
Buyers  who  have  bought  this  article  for  shipment  at 
intervals  for  months  in  advance  are  being  urged  to 
take  their  goods  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  shipped  as 
higher  freight  rates  by  water  are  in  the  offing,  along 
with  a  scarcity  of  carriers. 

ASPARAGUS — No  changes  in  prices  of  asparagus 
have  been  made,  but  moves  along  this  line  are  sug¬ 
gested.  Some  packers  have  little  unsold,  other  than 
All  Green. 

The  situation  on  string  beans  is  very  much  up  in  the 
air,  with  some  canners  accepting  business  at  opening 
prices,  and  not  rushed  at  that,  while  others  have  made 
two  revisions  upward  in  as  many  weeks.  Coast  peas 
ha\e  been  advanced  10  cents  a  dozen  on  the  smaller 
sizes  and  25  cents  on  No.  lO’s. 

kIALMON — Canned  salmon  is  practically  off  the 
market,  although  here  and  there  a  canner  is  accepting 


a  limited  amount  of  business  at  widely  varying  prices. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  withdrew  its  of¬ 
ferings,  but  is  again  accepting  business  on  two  items 
at  a  slight  advance,  Del  Monte  and  other  featured 
brands  of  Alaska  reds  at  $2.35  and  halves  flat  at 
$1,721/^,  these  for  September-October  delivery. 

TUNA — Tuna  is  still  available  in  this  market,  but 
at  full  list  figures.  This  means  that  most  canners  are 
getting  more  for  their  product  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  in  the  Mon¬ 
terey  and  San  Francisco  districts  has  not  been 
launched,  as  yet,  although  the  open  season  for  fishing 
is  more  than  six  weeks  old.  However,  an  offer  of  $11 
a  ton  from  canners  has  been  accepted  by  fishermen  and 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  opening  the  industry  in 
the  Monterey  sector  is  final  agreement  on  a  contract 
between  canners  and  cannery  workers. 

SAUERKRAUT — Opening  prices  on  Del  Monte 
brand  sauerkraut  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  at  67^4  cents  for  No.  2 
tall ;  85  cents  for  No.  21/^:,  and  $2.60  for  No.  10.  •  This 
is  for  Utah  pack.  The  same  prices  prevail  for  Mid¬ 
west  pack,  but  the  pack  there  is  confined  to  the  two 
smaller  sizes.  Prices  on  succotash  have  also  been 
named  by  this  concern  at  $1.07V>  for  No.  303,  and 
$1.1714  for  No.  2  tall. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canneries  Resume  After  Holidays — Shrimp  Not  Likely 
To  Boom  In  Price — Hot  Weather  Unfavorable — Oysters  In 
Good  Condition — Higher  Oyster  Prices  Likely. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  14,  1939. 

HRIMP  —  The  canning  of  shrimp  slowed  down 
somewhat  last  week,  due  to  Labor  Day  celebration, 
which  held  up  production  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  It  generally  takes  one  day  for  the  fishermen  to 
prepare  for  it,  one  day  to  celebrate  and  two  days  to 
get  rid  of  the  hang-over,  so  in  any  big  holiday  produc¬ 
tion  of  sea  food  is  disrupted  for  about  four  days.  The 
shrimpers  are  back  at  work  again  and  the  canneries 
are  operating  full  time. 

Everywhere  you  hear  of  prices  of  certain  food  com¬ 
modities  going  up,  but  to  what  extent  the  European 
war  will  affect  the  entire  line  of  canned  foods  market 
is  problematic,  and  there  is  certainly  no  indication  at 
this  time  that  the  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  going  up. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  certain  food  commodi¬ 
ties  jumped  up  so  quickly  in  price,  while  others 
remained  the  same,  which  makes  it  look  on  the  surface 
as  if  the  raise  in  sugar  etc.,  was  unwarranted,  and 
whether  it  was  or  was  not,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  up  and  we  have  to  take  our  hat  off  to  the  fellow  that 
put  it  over. 

Now,  if  we  can  get  some  one  to  scare  up  the  trade 
into  stocking  up  canned  foods,  we  too  would  have  a 
boost  in  the  price  of  them,  which  is  very  much  needed. 
But  as  long  as  the  buying  continues  in  a  “hand-to- 
mouth”  manner,  there  is  very  little  chance. 
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Some  reports  of  advances  in  price  of  certain  vege¬ 
table  packs  has  been  reported,  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  a  step  forward  to  a  general  boost  in  canned 
foods  prices. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.05  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.10  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  seems  to  be  getting 
warmer,  as  the  month  of  September  advances,  instead 
of  getting  colder. 

The  maximum  high  temperature  in  this  locality  now 
is  from  three  to  four  degrees  higher  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  September  which  looks  like  we  are 
moving  into  Summer  time,  instead  of  Fall.  This  hot 
weather  has  killed  the  oyster  business  and  played 
havoc  with  fish  and  other  sea  foods,  so  dealers  in  the 
raw  sea  food  business  will  have  to  mark  time,  until 
a  change  in  the  weather. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  oysters  are  oysters,  as 
far  as  the  consumption  of  them  is  concerned,  and 
people  will  no  more  eat  canned  oysters  in  hot  weather 
than  they  will  eat  raw.  This  should  not  be  the  case, 
because  canned  oysters  are  packed  only  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  and  when  the  oyster  is  at  its  best,  hence  canned 
oysters  are  just  as  good  and  delicious  in  July  as  in 
January.  But  the  trade  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  ap¬ 
petite  for  oysters  except  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

Oysters  are  showing  up  in  good  shape  now,  but  the 
demand  is  very  slack  due  to  the  hot  weather. 

No  oysters  will  be  canned  until  December  and  the 
price  of  spots  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for  five  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  canning  of  vegetables  in  this 
section  has  been  over  with  for  sometime  and  the  pack 
was  light  at  its  best.  Not  much  acreage  was  planted 
and  some  of  the  crop  planted  was  a  failure,  due  to  too 
much  rain  at  a  time  when  the  plants  could  not  stand 
excessive  rain. 

Even  with  these  set-backs,  the  vegetable  pack  was 
not  a  failure,  and  canners  were  able  to  move  their 
pack  at  a  fair  price.  A  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
advance  is  expected  on  the  remaining  portion. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

CORN 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  September  7th,  1939 — Crop  60  per  cent  of 
normal  this  year.  Late  crop  has  turned  out  to  be  complete 
failure.  Hot  dry  winds  the  past  five  weeks  burnt  it  up.  This 
applies  to  all  of  Central  Ohio. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  September  8th,  1939 — Late  crop  dried  up. 
We  are  through  packing  with  approximately  50  per  cent  of  pack. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  September  14th,  1939 — Yield  of  crop  less  than 
30  per  cent  normal.  Acreage  also  less. 

PEAS 

GREENSBORO,  MI).,  September  11th,  1939 — Crops  planted  in  this 
section  were  very  much  below  other  years. 

PERRY,  UTAH,  September  11th,  1939 — Peas:  Average  acreage, 
15  per  cent  increase  in  yield. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  September  11th,  1939 — Crop  about  60  per 
cent. 


FRUIT 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  September  9th,  1939 — Peaches:  Crop  is 
heaviest  in  Michigan  since  1898. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  September  9th,  1939 — Pears:  Kieffer  crop 
reported  very  light. 

PERRY,  UTAH,  September  11th,  1939— R.  S.  P.  cherries:  Only 
30  per  cent  of  usual  yield, 

OTHER  ITEMS 

NORWAY,  MICH.,  September  9th,  1939— All  products  are  below 
average  yield:  Beets  about  50  per  cent  of  average  yield;  cab¬ 
bage  about  50  per  cent  of  average  yield  and  carrots  about  50 
per  cent  of  average  yield. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  September  13th,  1939 — Turnip  and  Mustard 
Green:  Acreage  about  normal  and  so  far  seasons  have  been 
favorable. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  September  11th,  1939— Carrots :  Crop  about 
90  per  cent. 


1938  OUTPUT  OF  FISH  CANNERIES 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  Issues  Report 

The  output  of  canned  fishery  products  and  byproducts  in  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  in  1938  was  valued  at  $113,861,135, 
compared  with  an  estimated  value  of  $141,710,374  in  1937, 
according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  a 
statistical  bulletin.  Of  the  total  amount,  the  value  of  the  fishery 
products  was  $83,300,312  in  1938  (16,969,402  standard  cases), 
compared  with  $104,937,631  in  1937  (19,468,049  standard  cases). 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  the  output  and  value  of  canned 
products  in  standard  cases,  together  with  the  number  of  plants 
engaged  in  processing  the  various  items: 


Number 

Standard 

Product 

of  plants 

cases 

Salmon : 

United  States . 

.  27 

472,721 

$5,728,892 

Alaska  . 

.  98 

6,806,998 

36,636,897 

Sardines : 

Maine  . 

671,63.7 

2.367.04.7 

California  . 

.  31 

2,261.678 

7,102.358 

Tuna  and  tunalike  fi;  hes . 

.  20 

2,7.74,143 

1.7,183,636 

Mackerel  . 

.  24 

96.7,629 

2,896,220 

Alewives  . 

.  10 

.72,826 

143..758 

Alewife  roe . 

.  29 

37,641 

16.7,711 

Shad  . 

.  8 

10,84.7 

29.9.70 

Shad  roe . 

.  10 

3,01.7 

9.7.909 

Cat  and  dop:  fooil . 

.  <) 

413,434 

888,399 

Fish  flakes . 

.  4 

4.7,721 

291,426 

Finnan  hadilie . 

.  3 

488 

7,518 

Fish  cakes,  balls,  etc . 

.  6 

97,263 

66.7.307 

Fish  paste . 

.  3 

3,987 

143,147 

Sturp:eon  caviar . 

.  4 

2,491 

307.298 

Whitefish  roe  and  caviar . 

1,0.72 

36,478 

Salmon  roe  and  caviar  (for  food) . 

.  4 

1..763 

28,077 

Salmon  ckks  ( for  bait) . 

.  r> 

8,7,318 

Miscellaneous  fish  and  roe . 

.  8 

19.792 

182,729 

Clam  products . 

.  58 

7.7.7,874 

3,129,736 

Oysters  . 

.  47 

467,1.7.7 

1.831.416 

Shrimp  . 

.  .70 

1,072.636 

4.854,574 

Crabs  . 

.  19 

13..708 

2.78,375 

Turtle  products . 

.  3 

7,124 

78,895 

Miscellaneous  shellfish,  etc . 

.  13 

2.7.527 

161.383 

Total . 

.  376 

16.969,402 

$83,300,312 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  canned  fishery 
products  and  byproducts  by  States: 

Canned 

State  products 

Maine  .  .?3.29r),197 


Massachusetts  .. 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut  . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

Virprinia  . 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georifia  . 

Florida  . 

Alabama  . 


1.3.74,127 

.76L267 

1.21.7,126 

.706,476 

104..702 
6.7,028  1 
312,208  f 
740,963  1 
347.914  I 
2.74,929  1 


Byproducts 
$340,029 
f  2,106,003  1 
i  18,41.7  f 
1,010,609 
4. .786,870 
f  1,6.74,234  1 
1  112.932  f 

f  364,179  1 
1  992.217  ) 

1.08.7,618 

1.098..7.74 

7.72.821 

77.135 


Total 
$3,63.7,226 
3,478..71.7 
1.010.i:09 
5,1.71, <37 
2,982,292 
1.862,872 
1,190,120 
1,47.7.790 
1,841.698 
l,994."7a 


Louisiana  . 

.  2,694,227 

351,226 

3,04.7, 

!,73 

Texas,  Illinois,  Missouri.  Wisconsin, 

and 

Minnesota  . 

.  52.7,928 

166,711 

692. 

'•39 

263 

2,169.263 

2,169  : 

Washinptton  . 

.  3,726,0.78 

1,444.398 

.7,170. 

i56 

OrepTon  . 

.  3,638,81.7 

368,41.7 

4.007. 

230 

California  . 

.  25,232,688 

9,787,907 

3.7.020. 

■,95 

Alaska  . 

.  37,0.79,151 

2,073.287 

39.132. 

‘38 

$83,300,312  $30..760,823  $113,861,135 


Copies  of  the  statistical  bulletin,  No.  1344,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  pack  of  the  various  fish  products  is  shown 
in  detail  by  variety  and  region. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B,  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 
Low  HiKh 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Mt . 

Large,  No.  2%^ . 

Medium,  No.  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.35  . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2a................  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s................  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s .  1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


2.10 

2.50 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^ . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...._ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Sto  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  2^  . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

SUi.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . — 

St.1,  Diced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


peas  and  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

Farcy  No.  2 _ _ _ 


.80 

4.50 

.80 

3.75 


.75 

.90 


.80 

4.00 


.80 

1.10 


.70  . 

2.75  3.00 


.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

.72^^ 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.80 

3.15 

2.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

1.40 

1.45 

1.00 

1.35 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.85 

5.50 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

.95 

.95 

6.50 

4.50 

5.00 

.75 

.80 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.70 

.75 

.75 

3.50 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

5.00 

4.76 

1.00 

1.15 

5.00 

.70 

.60 

.65 

3.50 

2.65 

3.25 

1.35 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.25 

7.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.00 

.85 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

4.65 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.72»/4 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.75 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.50 

4.00 

3.25 

5.00 

.62>/l- 

.70 

.55 

.65 

.95 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

.75 

.86 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

3.75 

3.75 

3.35 

.85 

.60 

.75 

.90 

.95 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . „.... _ _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  As . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  28....».. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  As........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  As....— ...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  As . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s........_. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88..„— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28„. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  As... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  As . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  l8..„.»_ 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s — — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48„ . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

Na  2  Ungraded..—............—... 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

lOs  . — - - - 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked. . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  - - 

No.  10  _ _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 


.80 

4.25 
.55 

3.25 


.85 

4.25 

.65 

4.00 


.95 

.90 

.85 


1.05 

i'.io 

1.00 

.95 

.90 


1.15 

1.00 


1.45 

1.15 

1.00 

.95 


1.00 

.90 

.85 

.85 

siso 

5.00 

4.00 


5.50 

5.00 

4.15 


.80 


.80 
.55 

2.75  . 

62*4  . 

2.65  . 


1.05 


1.10  1.20 


1.10  1.26 


.75 

.95 

1.00 

,  .  - 

.  - 

in  . 

3.10 

3.30 

SPINACH 

Nn  ?  . . 

.90 

.95 

Nn  . 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  l6” . . . 

4.00 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fv.  Limas. 
Triple.  Na  2 - 

.80 

.85 

.97y2 

.86 

1.05 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

E"" 

.95 

5.00 

.85 

4.50 

1.10 

5.25 

.90 

5.00 

.82%  1.00 
4.50  5.25 

.77%  .87% 

4.60  6.00 

No.  10  . .  .  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2....... 

. 

.80 

.85 

.70  .85 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

4  KO 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

.80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4..^0 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ ..... 

. 

.95 

1.02% 

.90  .95 

Na  10  _ 

_ 

5.65 

5.75 

5.00  5.00 

Eht.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.90 

No.  10  _  _ 

5.35 

Std.  Na  2 _ _ 

. 

.85 

.87% 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 

. 87%  . 

.80 

.95 

2.50 

2.60 

No.  10  . . 

. —  _  4.15  4.50 

3.75 

4.75 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.S2V. 

2.50 

zioo 

Na  10  . . 

-  4.00  ■  ....... 

3.50 

4.00 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.60 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.45 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90  . 

.90 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

-  4.50  . 

3.75 

4.75 

2.15 

2.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

_ _ ..—  .80  .85 

.75 

.80 

2.26 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

3.70 

4.50 

2.10 

2.15 

Std.  No.  2 . 

„  .72%  .80 

2.10 

2.15 

No.  10  . . 

3.50 

4.25 

2.30 

2.35 

HOMINY 

1.65 

1.76 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.... 

No.  2%  . 

_  .75  .85 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.00 

2.35 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

.85 

1.00 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

.77% 

.95 

1.10 

.85 

.80 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.77% 

.82% 

1.00 

•67% 

.80 

.80 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

3.75 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

3.50 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

1.40 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.45 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

5.50 

4.76 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.95 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.26 

4.75 

.95 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

.65 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.92% 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.50 

.65 

.67%j 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

3.10 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

1.35 

3.25 

3.40 

4.35 
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Kastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . . 80 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 90 

No.  2%  . 1.00 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.26 

TOMATOES 


3.00 


1.20 

s.'bo 


Central 
Low  High 


.75 

1.00 


No.  3 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.25 


Std.,  No.  1., 
No.  2  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  .  2.85 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 45  . 

No.  303 . 75  . 

No.  2,  tall . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 75  . 

No.  2%  .  1.05  . 

No.  10  . 3.35  3.75 


.56  . 

.80  . 

2.90  3.25 


.65 

.85 

2.90 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy™..............- . - 

No.  2  Std.!! 


.67% 


No.  10  _ _ 2.85 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy™......... - - 

No.  2%,  Choice — . — ™. 

No.  2%,  Std - 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water. . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 
No.  10 


_ 1.40  1.60 

_  5.50  6.00 


1.45 

6.00 


1.50 

6.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..- 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....- 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . - 

Choice,  No.  2% . - 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . - . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  5  . - . - 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  - - 

No.  300  _ 

46  oz . . . 

No.  6  _ 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 


1.07%  1.10 


1.00 

4.25 


Florida 


.87%  .95 

2.25  2.45 


.55  .65 

1.40  1.67 

1.65  1.65 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2%- . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Stic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%™ _ _ _ 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack.... 


. 95 

4.60 

Texas 
!87'i  ".90 

"55  !!!!!!! 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20 

1.50 


CANNED  FRUITS^~Continued 


.85 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.00 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.35 

3.50 

. 

3.85 

4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

.45  .47% 

.40  .42  V.! 

With  puree 

.62%  .65 

.65  .70 

.70  . 

.70 

.75 

.90  .95 

.90  . 

.97% 

1.00 

1.00  1.00 

.97%  . 

2.90  3.15 

3.00  3.50 

3.15 

3.30 

.42%  . 

.42  V4  .45 

3.25  . 

2.75  3.50 

3.25 

3.40 

.40  . 

.40  .421/. 

.6214 

2.85  . 

2.50  2.75 

3.00 

3.15 

.52%  . 

.70  .80 

2.75  3.00 


.67% 

.90 

3.00 


2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.55 

2.90 

3.35 

3.50 

3.15 

3.25 

.75 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.26 

3.35  . . 

1.85 

1.65 

1.45 


1.00 

3.75 


1.90 

1.85 

1.55 


1.10 

Too 


1..35 

5.00 

2.00 

1.80 

1.70 


1.40 

5.25 

2.15 

2.00 

1.80 


PEARS 

Keifnr,  Std.,  No.  2%-— - 

No.  10  _ 

Choice,  No.  2%.-.-..-....- 

No.  10 _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2%...... _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10,  Water.—...— 
No.  10,  Syrup-—.-. 
No.  10  Pie.  S.  P _ 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.36  1.36 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


-  1.65 

1.90  . 

1*90 

2.10 

1  QA 

1 

w 

.  l.oU 

.  1.60 

1.90 

1.65 

..—  4.60 

5.35 

4.00 

K  OR 

4.26 

5.50 

4.15 

.  . 

0.^0 

.  3.90 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet  ........................ 

No.  211  . . - 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.80 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.80 

.80 

.85 

1.27% 

1.42% 

1.70 

1.70 

5.35 

5.60 

5.75 

6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

.47%  . 

•67%  . 

.95  . 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

4.50  . 


7.25 

7.50 

1.45 

6.00 

1.50 

.  1.65 

.  6.00 

7.25 

1.75 

7.50 

5.25 

1.40 

5.50 

1.60 

.  1.65 

.  6.60 

.  1.80 

2.00  2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1...... _ .... 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  _ _ _ 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  os . 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  Ih . 


.70  . 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.25 


2.40  . 

7.50  7.75 

California 

.  1.35 

.  6.00 


1.50  . 

1.32%  1.45 
1.22%  1.27% 
.77%  .80 

1.07%  1.10 

.  4.90 

4.25  4.60 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  os. _ 

6  os. 

8  oz.  -......- 

10  oz.  -— 
Selects,  6  oz... 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 _ — 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1..............— 

Flat,  No.  1....— . — — 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  %.. 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1..-..- 
No.  % 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall... 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small.. 

No.  1,  Medium- 
No.  1,  Large... 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.76 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton— . 

%  Oil,  Carton - 4.25 

%  Mustard,  Keyless....——....  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s...............  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8............—  . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s _  _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’b.. 

. . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

.95 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

1.85 

1.15 

1.60 


1.25 

1.75 


2.35 

Tss 


2.35 

1.72% 

1.90 


Southern 

1.10  . 

1.15  . 

1.20  . 


Light  MeaL  Is- 

ss  == 


2.00 

1.35 

1.80 


10.50 

6.75 

3.90 

9.60 

5.25 

3.65 


11.00 

6.25 

4.20 

10.50 

6.60 

3.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


_ WANTED— CANNED  FOODS _ 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Capable  manager  with  modest  capital  for  fully 
equipped  potato  processing  plant.  Tatoe  Industries,  Inc.,  Matti- 
tuck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  2%  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED:  By  salesman  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  label  field,  Tri-States  and  New  York,  to  sell  this  or  any 
other  line  to  food  industry.  Will  go  anywhere.  Carl  P.  C. 
Virgin,  48  Prospect  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


I  ^de  ymA 

I  ALMANAC 


It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


I  THE  1939  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  ordernow  for  the  30th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aeeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

I  Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
i  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
I  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
j  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
I  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

I  National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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WHEN 


NEEDS 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 


O  Lanssenkamp  is  headquarters  For  all  cannins  plant  needs.  Stocks  of 
many  types  of  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
arises  consult  your  copy  of  the  new  Lanssenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 
Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  for  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets;  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures;  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 
Sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,  and 
many  other  items. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^'Effirimrv  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Time  UJ^mrEiot  IPestm/istecJ^a. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


MISSED  AGAIN 

The  host,  famous  for  his  hunting  exploits,  was  show¬ 
ing  an  awed  guest  his  trophy  room.  As  the  visitor 
gazed  in  wonder  at  the  array  of  heads  and  skins  placed 
about  the  room,  he  noticed  a  large  black  space  on  the 
wall. 

“What  is  that  blank  space  there?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  hunter,  “that’s  a  tiger  I  shot  at  and 
missed.” 

At  a  Long  Island  party,  an  overly  inebriated  guest 
fell  into  the  fish  pond.  As  the  horrified  butler  hauled 
him  out  the  souse  screamed : 

“I’m  all  right,  Cap’n.  I  kin  save  m’self.  You  look 
out  for  the  women  and  children.” 

THE  WINNAH! 

Blonde:  I’m  entered  in  two  contests;  one  for  the 
most  beautiful  back,  the  other  for  the  most  beautiful 
bust. 

Brunette :  My,  aren’t  you  excited  ? 

Blonde :  Gracious,  yes ;  I  don’t  know  which  way  to 
turn. 

Shapely  Cutie:  I  want  to  be  vacinated  where  it 
won’t  show. 

Doctor :  Impossible. 

Cutie:  Why!  What  do  you  mean  sir? 

Doctor :  Psst  .  .  .  this  hard-boiled  nurse  here  is  my 
wife  I 


HE’LL  KEEP 

“Your  husband  is  certainly  well  preserved  for  sixty 
years.” 

“Well,  why  not.  He  gets  canned  at  every  place  he 
works.” 

CO-OPERATION 

Hubby:  Darling,  bad  news.  The  doctor  said  he’s 
going  to  remove  my  gallstones,  my  appendix,  my 
tonsils,  my — 

Wifey:  Hold  on.  That’s  enough  out  of  you  I 

He :  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  a  yen  for  you 

She:  How  much  is  that  in  American  money? 

Helen:  I  don’t  see  why  he  dates  her — she’s  a  ter¬ 
rible  dancer. 

Mary:  No,  she  can’t  dance,  but  she  sure  can 
intermission. 

Housewife :  How  did  you  come  to  fall  so  low  as  to 
go  around  the  country  begging? 

Tramp :  It’s  a  long  story,  mum,  and  it’s  now  in  the 
hands  of  my  publishers.  I’m  on  my  way  to  New  York 
to  correct  the  proofs. 


A 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


agents  ior  Machinery  Mira. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co..  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  jU. 
F  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


baskets.  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 


belting.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks..  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagwa  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Jall^N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hooiwston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indl^apoUs,  md. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
ChishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  UL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits, 

Berlm-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Cl  ishoUn-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S;  .clair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

C'  laholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
to-'d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


;01LS,  Cooking. 

Bt.  ;n-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

C  nolm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F^od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F';;  .allton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  1C.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  'r.NVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

B  iln-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

C.  :  .iiolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fc  d  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
L-.  .-^orte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

E  '  iin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

C  .  .-'.holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Li  ;’orto  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coimoration,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ck).,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
ChishcUm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis 
OiishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Ijfcchlnery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

ChwhoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robkis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
"®rUn-^apman  Co..  BerUn,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

.  t.  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood, 
^rlin-^apman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
^shoto-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

P  u  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
r.  H.  ^ngsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis 
Oiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N  Y 
Food  Machinenr ^rporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Repins  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsltimore.  Md 
Smclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
®«rlin-9^apman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chlshota-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


_ CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  HooiMSton,  Dl. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  C^.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


BerUn-Ch^man  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Mactune  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
C^holm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Biiltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachelc  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Ctiistiolm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chistiolm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Philhps  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  HI. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPAl^Y 

^^anufacluren  of  Packers  Sanitary  (3ans 


. .  ^iviuon  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Trackers  of  J^liillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/t  Gomplete 

Q044AAJ^  Ui 
6a*uu4»ta 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


''Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360  pases,  BeautiFully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


/It  tUa  /lia^uuu  Bleeding  Staiiani.-^-^ 


ASGROW  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Produced  with  scrupulous  care  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  over  80  years 

★ 

Write  for  particulars  of  varieties  adapted  to  your  district 

★ 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcIcs  Memphis  Salinas 

Seedi  Gdie  t/udu 


